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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Tom Oakleigh's '* Hints on Shooting " were published in 
a series of papers entitled " Nights at Oakleigh Old Manor- 
Hall," the first of which appeared in the New Sporting 
Magazine on the 1st of May 1833. The following work 
may be said to be a republication of those ** Hints," since 
as many of them as were thought worth retaining have been 
transferred to the ** Oakleigh Shooting Code." Much how- 
ever that was in the " Hints " has been omitted, or altered, 
or rendered more explanatory by considerable additions ; 
and much new matter has been introduced, as will be seen 
at a glance, the length of the "Hints" bearing' a small 
proportion to that of the " Code." The numerous notes 
appended to the " Code " were not published with the 
« Hints." 

The endeavour has been to compress into the Oakleigh 
Code such practical information only as will be serviceable 
to the shooter iu pursuit of red grouse, black.game, 
partridges, pheasants, woodcocks, snipes, and hares. It 
does not profess to embrace that multifarious variety of 
objects which works on shooting not unfrequently do. 

Oakleigh Old Hall, July 1 836. 



Of men 
The happiest he» who far from public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a chmce few retired. 

Prinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 
• ••••• 

Rich in content ; in NatureTs bounty rich, 

Jn herbs and fruits; whatever greens the sprhig, 

Wlien heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bough 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams; -- 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

ConceaI'd !— The Seeuoiu, Autumn, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



David Hume* described the retreat of Rousseau^ who 
in 1766 was sojourning in this country^ as being " in the 

* It was Hume, and not Rousseau, as we before said, who 
used the epithet beautifid-savage. It struck us as being singularly 
appropriate and expressive addressed to the Derbyshire frontier of 
the North Staffordshire hiil-country. The prints of the Matlock 
cliffs on the Derweiit, which every body has seen, will give the 
stranger some idea of the rocks which overbrow the partially 
wooded ravines, and glens down which the streams tributary to 
the Dove descend. The highest part of the cojuntry is covered 
with heath ; while on the banks of the Dove there is some of the 
best land in England. Hence the rude rhymes, — 

Dove^g flood 
Is worth a Icing's good* 

And again, — 

From the Dove, 

Never rove ! 

Oakleigh holm* 

Never roam ! 

There the starms <8torm8) 

Bring no harms! 

Mentioning rhymes, we may add that there is no end to the 
legends and stories connected with Oakleigh. There are, through- 
out the grounds, all manner of antique stories, — columns, obelisks, 
and crosses, covered with hieroglyphics, or inscribed with Runic 
characters. The wells, and dial-stones, and the falcon-keep are 
consecrated to Fame by rythmical inscriptions ; and there aro 
nearly as many saws, written in black-letter^ on the cornices 
throughout the hali as in the margin of Maunder*8 Dictionary. 
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county of Derby,* situated amid rocks and mountains, 
and rivulets and forests, and surrounded with the 
most beautiful savage country in England." Bjrron, 
writing to Moore, when the latter was in Staffordshire, 
on the confines of Derbyshire, says, '* Was you ever 
in Dove-dale ? There are things in Derbyshire as noble 
as Switzerland or Greece ?" 

Amidst a " brotherhood of aged elms," in the vale 
of Oakleigh, which is a rich and craggy dell, where- 
unto the above descriptions of the historian and poet 
are not inapplicable, situated in the Moorlands of 
North Staffordshire, stands, *' like some grey abbey," 
the veritable Oakleigh Old Manor-Hall, the resi- 
dence of a bachelor sportsman Tom Oakleigh, and the 
ancient seat of his ancestors the Oakleighs. It is ^* a 
vast and venerable pile," and as black as Newgate, 
begrimed by the dusty hand of Time, but not yet 
crumbling beneath his mouldering touch. It still 
presents a rude mass of Gothic masonry, whose ** stony 
strength " would '^ laugh a siege to scorn !" 

About half a mile lower down, the valley expands, 
ultimately losing itself on the plain. Passing down 
the valley from the hall towards the plain, you follow 
the meanderings of a trout-stream or mountain-rill 
which turns the wheel of Oakleigh mill, and then, 
gliding by the church, and through the very small 

* Rousseau's retreat was in Staffordshire ; not in Derbyshire, 
as Hume has it ; but near the border. The Dove divides those 
counties ; and the scenery is similar on either side throughout a 
vast extent of country, part of which on the Derbyshire side is 
known as the Peak. 
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and secluded village of Oakleigh, falls into the Dove. 
The extreme simplicity of that village reminds you of 
Goldsmith's Auburn. There is not a brick in the 
place. The houses are built of grey lime-stone. The 
immense chimney to each is placed against, or stands 
out from the gable-end, like the outwork of a fortress. 
However plain the dwelling, there is something in 
the appearance of each in which the Gothic is appa- 
rent. ITie village, properly so called, consists of not 
more than a dozen houses, some of which have porches 
in front, wherein the good people may sit in sun or shade. 
On the large stone over each door there is charactered 

T. 

1680. 

O. 

Which notifies that the edifice was built in the year 
1680, by Thomas Oakleigh. As the houses are re- 
markable for their uniform antiquity^ so the people 
and the trees, the vicar's rooks and the '* steeple daws" 
are alike notorious for their longevity. If a village 
Rip van Winkle of 1680 were to be aroused and placed 
on the steps of the tavern, looking up the dell, above 
the green mill meadows, he would see, just as they 
appeared previous to the Reformation, the grey old 
Hall and the heronry behind it ! the deer still browsing 
in the deep shades of that most umbrageous of parks ! 
the swans still floating on the miniature lake ! the 
winged griffins on the columns at the park-gates^ still 
watchful as was the dragon that guarded the golden 
fruit' in the orchard of the Hesperides ! the trees and 

a3 
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ivy still embowering the lodge ! and, in the distance, 
the grouse-hills still unindosed ! He would not be 
conscious of a change, until discovering that the 
" King's Head," Charles the Martyr, had given way 
to the ^* Oakleigh's Arms." His eye would not inform 
him that an age of gas and steam had arisen during 
his century and a half of slumber ! The unchanged 
appearance of the peasantry would not convince him 
that this was not the time — 

ere England's griefis began ! 

Oakleigh is famous for its yews and its hollies — 
for the large growth and dark foliage of its forest-trees 
— for its innumerable birds of song — for its rich water- 
meadows and sunny gardens— for the narrowness and 
steepness of its lanes and the height of its hawthorn 
hedges ! From the hall to the river the country is a 
paradise! but beyond the woods behind and above the 
hally a different dime presents itself; on the one hand 
a wilderness of heather, and on the other a wide- 
ranging treeless view of the smooth-turfed limestone 
hills, the white rocks breaking out in patches, so cha- 
racteristic of Derbyshire ! 

It has been remarked of China, that in some of its 
various latitudes the fruits of any other country can be 
produced : so at Oakleigh there is suitable cover for 
all kinds of British game, which, with the exception 
of the bustard, may be there found in their season, 
from the hatf-domesticated pheasant to the tameless 
heath-cock. 



^-i' 
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Oakleigh is to the imagination of the sportsman 
what Hodnet was to Heber — Abbotsford to Scott — 
Venice to Byron — Lausanne to Gibbon — Sirmio to 
Catullus — or Mantua to the Bard who wrote the 
sportsman's motto— 

Run mlhi et rigui placeant in vallibus arones ; 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius ! 

The hall and church were erected in the reign of 
John. The village was entirely rebuilt in 1680^ which 
accounts for the uniformity of the appearance of the . 
houses. The demolition and re-erection of the houses 
was a whim of the then lord of the soil. 

The Oakleighs have been immemorially the lords 
of the manor of Oakleigh, and two-thirds of the land 
therein has belonged to them. The manor and parish 
are co-extensive. It is a large manor but a small 
parish. 

To return to the hall — to the interior. The rooms 
have not the comfortless air of the dining and drawing- 
rooms of a modem built mansion^ where '^ comfort 
dies in vastness." Here there are nooks and snugge- 
ries. The architect who planned it had evidently some 
idea that it was not to be looked at only, but to be 
inhabited — a thing quite forgotten in these days. 

The chief interest attaches to a large^ dusky, oak- 
wainscoted room, garnished with a variety of antiqua- 
rian relics^ to which' pertain divers superstitious legends 
coined in Catholic times for the deception of Protestant 
posterity^ rusty armour^ broken lances^ Saxon long 
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bow8^ arrowless quivers^ cross-bows, falchions, antlers, 
bunting-horns, and fire-arms of every description, from 
the matchlock of the reign of Hal of Agincourt down 
to the well-finished fowling-piece of the successors of 
Joe Manton, of glorious memory ! This room is fur* 
nished as a library also, and the literary contents are 
as diversified as the warlike. The shelves creek un- 
derneath the load of learned lumber : there are books 
of all sorts, including the ancient classics, and the ver- 
nacular from the clumsy tomes of antiquarian Dugdale 
to the dapper type of the last Annual. Here may be 
seen a cabinet gem of ample dimensions, attributed 
to Vandyke^ and supposed to be of great value, having 
been pronounced by a competent judge to be a master- 
piece; but what the subject of the painting is, iand 
whether the canvas is covered with paint or bedaubed 
with pitch, are equally questionable, although it hangs 
in the lightest part of the room, over the mantel* 
piece, and is occasionally illuminated by the rays of 
the afternoon sun which are admitted through such 
parts of three large Gothic windows opposite as are 
not stained with heraldic devices. Sixteen well- 
cushioned elbow-chairs are ranged about the central 
piece of furniture, on which and around which so 
much important business has been transacted ; we 
mean the round oak table — old as Oakleigh, and re- 
nowned as that of Arthur's knights. 

The « Hall of Shields," for so Tom Oakleigh de^ 
signates the fine old apartment we are describing, 
has served many purposes. Strange and various 
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scenes have been enacted within it. If walls were 
biographers, curious and eyentful would be the me- 
moirs recorded here. Indeed the room itself does 
tell a little history^ each successive occupier having 
left some token of his peculiar pursuit, or some memo- 
rial of his ruling passion. The ancient and the 
modem are strikingly contrasted, or rather blended, 
fbr there is an union of both^-of ancient gran« 
deur and of modem luxury, combining at once a 
baronial — a sporting — and a literary appearance ! 
Amongst other uses, Tom has converted it into a 
laboratory ; the old oak chest, with three locks, having 
been converted into a tool-box. His father's hobby 
was heraldry; hence the stained windows. It was 
the study of his grandfather, the antiquary and bo- 
tanist, to fill the hall and gardens with relics, curiosi- 
ties, and the choicest exotics. His great-grandsire, 
who, in the planting season, thought every day lost 
that did not add to his stock of oak, dm, or ash trees, 
was more than fifty years the lord of Oakleigh, and 
*' a fine old English gentleman *' to boot Planters 
are proverbially long-lived. A step further back, and 
we arrive at Sir Oliver Oakleigh, better known in his 
day as the '^ noisy knight." Here, in the capacity of 
justice of the peace, 

' his worship held his state 
In doublet and trunk hose. 

Nor did he forget 

with good old sack 

To warin his good old nose ! 
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The curiously-twisted pipe on the mantel -piece is 
the only memento of Sir Oliver. 

During the wars of the Roses, often did the dancing 
minstrels, ehaunting the '' Caput apri defero ! " usher 
in the boar's head garnished with rosemary, which was 
followed by the steaming haunch at the sound of 
the going) to regale the turbulent partizans of the 
house of Tudor ! This was then the banqueting- 
room. 

The present dining-room is supposed to have been 
formerly divided ; one part having been a servants' 
hall, or the room of a master of the ceremonies, or of 
some other household functionary, whose vocation no 
longer is, and the other a scriptorium ; and which, 
as now laid together, form a magnificent apartment, on 
the walls of which are hung the portraits of all the 
Oakleighs of Oakleigh ! fair ladies ! mailed warriors \ 
shaven priests ! gallant knights ! and sturdy squires I 
amidst an assemblage of hoops, feathers, ruffles, and 
long swords, and perriwigs and queues of every cut, 
curl, tie, form and fashion ! 

So rife is Oakleigh with historical associations, that 
the new-comer never fails to enter into details of times 
past ; but he is warned to avoid politics. Whenever 
any political subject is introduced, some person moves 
that the offending parties adjourn to the almonry, a 
large vacant room at the back of the house, the walls 
of which are full of niches partially filled with stone 
images — remembrancers of the piety of our ancestors. 
The motion invariably produces the desired effect. 
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Did it not, the offender's voice would be drowned in 
the cry, " to the almonry !" Times past may be dis- 
cussed; but times present are passed over, except 
between certain hours : and how many angry words 
have been avoided, and how many hours of rational 
enjoyment been contributed by the observance of this 
good old custom, require not to be told — 

The fiELll of kings. 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 
Move not the man who, from the world escaped 
In still retreats, and flowery solitudes, 
To Nature's voice attends, from month to month, 
And day to day, through the revolving year. 

It is in the " Hall of Shields," that Tom Oakleigh s 
sporting friends, the self-styled Oakleigh Club, hold 
their noctes monthly. In July 1836, there being a 
full conclave — sixteen, Tom presented them with a 
second series of his ** Hints on Shooting,*' which they 
undertook to revise, thereby exonerating him from all 
responsibility for the inaccuracy or cockneyism of any 
thing therein contained. The revised ^' Hints '* then 
became The Oakleigh Code, and were " ordered 
to be printed." 

Tom Oakleigh's friends from the South, who an- 
nually rusticate with him in autumn, not so much to 
partake of his in-door hospitality as to share in the 
sports of the field, the means of enjoying which are 
at Oakleigh so amply afforded, formerly annoyed 
him with a multitude of questions on sporting subjects, 
from which nuisance he is now nearly free, since 
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the querist is no longer answered^ otherwise than 
by a general reference to the Two Hundred and 
Twenty Canons or Sections op the Oakleigii 
Shooting Code, which are published for the infor- 
mation of all persons unacquainted with the manorial 
usages and sporting bye-laws of that ancient demesne ! 
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THE 

OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE, 

AS REVISED BY THE OAKLEIOH CLUB. 

(JULY. A.D. UaS.) 

Soon as Apollo plies the shafts of morn. 
We wend, with angle, gun, or hunter's horn,* 
To rirer, copse-wood, forest, marsh, or moor, 
And, when the fields are won, the victories o*erf 
We tell, with songs, o*er gleesome cups, of all 
Our day-done deeds, in the old Ma nor- Hall. 
Your pardoHf sages, you are on the shelves^ 
We quote not your old books, we quote — ourselves ; 
We poatkd not on your manartfir a motto. 
But wrote this in the OAKLsioH-j^ardeii grotto f 

I. 

A TRIAL RBCOMMEMDEO BEFORE PURCHASING A FOWLING-PIECE. 

Most gunmakers profess, or speaking more cor- 
rectly, the gunmakers of other days — the palmy 
days of shooting,-|- alas ! no more ! — ^professed to be 

* The " hunter's horn ** must have been thrown into these 
lines by Tom, for the sake of rhyme. They neither hunt nor 
course at Oakleigh. 

t The palmy days of shooting, like those of the drama, appear 
to be gone by ; those of the drama may return, for human passions 
and intellect, which may be said to constitute the drama's manor, 

B 
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in possession of a secret, for moulding the interior 
of gun-barrels in such a manner as to cause them 
to throw shot in a more efficient manner than those 
barrels manufactured by their uninitiated brethren 

still remain; but tbe wild uncultivated tracks, in England at 
least, are &st disappearing, never to return, until pestilence or 
the sword shall again lay them waste. Moor after moor is 
inclosed — marsh after marsh is reclaimed — bill-side after hill-side 
is appropriated as the site of a mansion or village ; the loveliest 
spots, unless they be tbe sternest and wildest and withal in- 
accessible, are first chosen ; and soon there will not be a quiet 
valley, or an unbricked hill in the country. The grouse lands are 
already circumscribed by very narrow limits. The present 
generation may not live to hear of the total extinction of grouse 
in England ; but the next will find few south of the Tweed : a 
little later and the Scot himself will be obliged to resort to Canada 
or Kentucky to find game that may be said to be wUdl Natural 
scenery will be remembered only in painting and song; and 
people will wonder what Cowper meant when he wrote the line. 

GodmadfttheoKuittry^ and man made the tomfr 

Where theforest was the admiration of their ancestors, they will see 
a country divided into compartments, like the squares on a chess- 
board, by orderly well-clipt fences; to say nothing of divers long 
chimnies and sundry other abominations. Sporting is degene- 
rating into something like pigeon- shooting. Game is sold too : 
the shooter knows to a sixpence the value of the contenta of his 
bird-bag. All these changes may be for the public good, the 
shooter therefore must not complain. The reflection that the 
present are golden opportunities, that we are enjoying a recrea* 
tion in a manner which, in some thirty years of railway progres- 
sion, would be deemed a princely luxury^ ought to. enhance h» 
value in our estimation, and to make thj&sportsmaii and naturalist 
grateful that there are still woods and wilds ; that there is stili 
enough of external nature visible, to make us feel the difference 
between town and country, and to teach us to lof e tbe country 
for the country's sake. 
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of the craft* The intmor of the barrel, ftom the 
muzzle to the breech, is supposed by the casual 
observer to be a perfect cylinder, carrying the same 
diameter throughout; but such supposition is not 
in accordance with fact — ^very few barrels, if any, 
being perfe<jtly cylindrical. Some barrels are 
widened in the centre, and contracted at either 
end ; some are widest near the breech, contracting 
gradually to the muzsle; and others are widest at 
the muzzle. The contraction or expansion is 
generally so trifling as to be almost imperceptible, 
even when thursting a tight-fitting card down a 
clean barrel. A respectable maker^'s name is often 
considered a sufficient warranty for the barrel being 
properly moulded, and, indeed, for every part of the 
fowling-piece. It is certainly well to havea celebrated 
name upon the barrd, but in addition to that recom- 
mendation, we would advise the shooter to put it to 
a proof that will, in some degree, enable him to 
judge for himself. Let the purchaser himself fire 
at a brown-paper target ; and having done so, let 
him make choice of that barrel which throws the 
shot strongest and most even. The purchaser him- 
self should make the trial, otherwise it may prove 
fallacious : for it should not be overlooked that the 
gun which most satisfactorily fills the target, when 
fired by another, may not do so when fired by him: 

b2 
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since from some peculiarity in his mode of bringing 
up the piece, or from some defect in the shape of 
the stock, it may happen that he cannot fill the 
target with pellets even at a short distance, and the 
reason why will appear unaccountable, when hi» 
companion, a brother-shot, can do so fifty tinges in 
succession : so perhaps with a fowling-piece that 
may be wholly unsuited to his companion, he will 
be able to shoot with admirable precision. How- 
ever excellent the barrels may be, if they be not 
mounted to the eye and shoulder of the shooter, 
they will be of little use. The gun which he can 
best shoot with is to him the best gun. With 
better barrels he would occasionally bring down 
game at longer distances, or, if the piece were pro- 
perly directed, he would be more certain of striking^ 
the object aimed at effectively ; but if it be not in 
his power to direct them with accuracy, their 
superiority in firing to him is of no avail. The 
observer will find that whenever a fowling-piece 
properly mounted to the eye and shoulder falls 
into the hands of a good shot, he will seldom fail 
to kill his quantity of game, in good style, and 
at very fair distances, how indifferent soever the 
barrels may be. By far too much importance is 
attached to the shooting of barrels : the attention of 
the sportsman, whether young or old, would be 
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more profitably directed to the length and bend of 
the stock — the elevation of the sight-plate — the 
mounting! 

IL 

THE MOUNTING OF A FOWLINO-nSCS. 

The mounting of a fowling-piece is its form, 
considered in reference to the individual using it. 
When the stock is long and much bent, the gun is 
said to be high-mounted, and when the stock is 
short and straight, low-mounted. A person having 
a short neck requires a straight stock : a person 
having short arms requires a short stock, and vice 
versa. 

III. 

DOUBLE-BABBBLLED FOWLING-PIECES ABB PBBFEBABLE TO SI^^GLE- 
BABBBLLSD ONES, THE LENGTH| WEIGHT, CALIB&B, AND METALSy 
AS ADAPTED TO GENEBAL USE. 

The fowling-piece to be recommended ybr^enercr^ 
use is a double-barrelled detonator, weighing about 
eight pounds; the barrels thirty or thirty-two inches 
in, length— sixteen guage; and made of twisted 
stubs.* It is not sportsmanlike to use double 

♦ The " Damaseus ** and " wire-twist'* barrels have had their 
day. They were, and perhaps stiU are, more expensive than 
any other description of barrels. Their chief recommendation 
was their lightness. The plain stub-twist has now the preference. 
We know nothing of the merits of the different metals of which 
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barrels of a greater calibre. Nor are longer barrels 
coavenient on account of their weight ; although 
additional length, not carried to an extreme, or a 
larger calibre will render them more effective, inso- 
far as they will sustain a heavier charge. 

IV. 

SINGLE-BAERELLKD FOWLIKO-PUCES ADAPTED TO GZ]9EKAL USE. 

Single barrels, for general use, may be thirty- 
four inches long — ^fourteen guage. 

V. 



THE GAMB-KEEPBIl*8 GUN. 



Gamekeepers, who flank a battue party, are 
generally furnished with a pair of barrels thirty- 
four inches long— fourteen guage, to bring down 
such hwd& as the less experienced sdvx>ters suffer to 
^escape* 



\, '-^ , barrels are made, nor does it appear from the Code that Tom or 
the worthies at Oakleigh loum any thing of a barxel beyond its 
firing. Those who profess to be in the secret say there is much 
deception carried on in the manufacture of barrels, and that it is 
difficult to procure those really made of stubs. On this subject, 
and on the fowling-piece generally, especially the breech, a very 
material part, which seems to be almost unnoticed in the Code, we 
must refer the reader to Mr. Greener's recent work on the gun, and 
Colonel Hawker's " InstruclJQns to Sportsmen ;" in both whic^ 
works the shooter will find much useful information on many 
subjects connected with shooting which do not come withip the 
scope of, and are not even hinted at in the Oakleigh Code. 
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VI. 

BEAVT BARRELS ABB USEFUL TO DXMROT VEftMIK. 

Heavy barrels are useful to the keeper for de- 
stroying vermin.* 

* The game-keeper is generally instructed, or considers it his 
duty, to carry on a war of extermination against all hawks, owls, 
crows, magpies, filmerts, otters, and weasels, and sometimes 
fosesy found within Che manor; and, as grand conservator of the 
cropB of grain and garden-sttlff, he is further commissioned to 
destroy the rooks, rats, starlitagB, Jackdaws, and sparrows ! Tbat 
ftuch indiscriminate slaughter does not overreach the intention of 
him who puts it in practice may be fairly questioned. It has been 
contended that the rook is of 'ftdtual service to the agriculturist, 
provided it be prevented firom pulling tilie sheaves when the grain 
is cut. It is known to root up turnips and potatoes and leave 
them on the gnmnd, Which is a great seeming waste ; but, say 
the rook-preservers, it never pulls up a turnip or potatoe, except 
to feed on some worm at Its root which would else destroy it. 
In spring and autumn, say they, it deistroys the worms and insects 
thftt would else destroy the 8eed-*'gmiti. <On the barn-owl, we 
copy an amusing letter which appeared in a provincial paper. 

" Whilst the Whigs and Tories are dispoting Which party 
possesses the secret of raising the price of com, or rather, which 
does not possess the secret, I think I cannot do better than to 
point out to the fiurmer a way by which he may preserve his com -. 
Uit this purpose I have retracted emne observations made by 
Charles Waterton and Henry Turner, Esqs. on the preservation 
of the bam-owl, shewing its usefulness in the destraction of 
vermin ; communicated by them, in the 5th vol. of Loudon's 
Magazine of Natural History, dated November 1831, and January 
1832. 

'* I think if agriculturists knew how very useful this persecuted 
bird is, they would afford it protection instead of trying to 
exterminate it. 
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VII. 

THE 8AMK SESCKITTION OP FOWLIlTO-rilCES IS WOT EQUALLY 
EOIGIBLE FOB, EVERT KIND OF SHOOTIKG. 

The fowling-pieces described in III. and IV. as 
best adapted to general use are not equally eligible 
to all purposes. Those descriptions of fowling- 

** Mr. Waterton sayi, ' if this useful bird caught its food by 
day, instead of hunting for it by night, mankind would have 
ocular demonstration of its utility in thinning the country of 
mice, and it would be protected and encouraged everywhere. It 
would be with us what the Ibis was with the Egyptians. When it 
has young, it will bring a mouse to the nest about every twelve 
or fifteen minutes; but in order to have a proper idea of the 
enormous quantity of mice which this bird destroys, we must 
examine the pellets which it ejects from its stomach in the place 
of its retreat. Every pellet containing firom four to seven skele* 
tons of mice. In sixteen months firom the time that the apart- 
ment of the owl in the old gateway was cleaned out, there has 
been a deposit of about a bushel of pellets. 

" * The barn-owl sometimes carries off rats. One evening I 
was sitting under a shed, and killed a very large rat as it was 
coming out of a hole, about ten yards from where I was watch- 
ing it. I did not go to take it up, hoping to get another shot. 
As it lay there a barn-owl pounced upon it, and flew away with 
it. This bird had been known to catch fish.* 

*' Mr. Turner says, * many and hearty thanks to Mr. Waterton 
for his remarks on the barn-owl.' I was doubtful whether they 
destroyed so many mice, &c. as mentioned by Mr. Waterton. I 
therefore watched them one evening, and in the short space of 
twenty minutes the old birds carried food to their young twelve 
times, next morning I climbed into their * hall,* the ' hall * is 
about one yard square and nine feet high, and the bottom was 
covered several inches deep with pellets. I promiscuously picked 
up twenty of them to examine, and found them to contain 
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pieces are best suited to a person who has great 
variety of shooting. If his beat lie amongst grouse 

skeletons of the following animals :— The Ist, a shrew and a small 
bird, I think a wagtail ; 2d, 7th, llth, and 16th, three mice each ; 
dd, a rat about half grown, and two mice; 4th and 12th, a rat 
each ; 5th, 10th, 14th, and 15th, four mice each ; 6th, a rat and' 
a mouse ; 8th, a mouse, a shrew, and a bird ; 9th, three mice 
and two shrews ; 13th, a shrew and four mice ; 17th, a shrew 
and a rat ; 18th, a rat and three mice ; 19th, two mice and a 
bird ; 20th, four mice and two shrews. 

^ * A friend of mine, who keeps pigeons, and had often had a 
great number of his young ones destroyed, laid it to the poor owl 
which visited his premises, and accordingly one moonlight night 
stationed himself gun in hand, dose to the dove-house, for the 
avowed purpose of destroying the 'feathered rascal.* He had 
not taken his station long, before he espied poor Billy Wix, 
flying £rom the locker with a load in his ciaws« pop went the gun, 
down came the owl ; when^ oh ! dire to relate, instead of the 
young pigeon which my friend's imagination had loaded him with, 
it was an old bam>rat nearly dead. 

** * When farmers complain that the barn-owl destroys the eggs 
of the pigeons, they lay the saddle on the wrong horse ; they 
ought to put it on the rat Formerly I could get very few young 
pigeons till the rats were excluded from the dove-cot. The barn- 
owl merely resorts to it for repose and concealment ; if it were 
really an enemy to the dove-cot, we should see the pigeons in 
commotion as soon as it began its evening flight; but they heed 
it not. 

** ' If the sparrow-hawk or wind-over should make its ap- 
pearance, the whole community would be up at once, proof 
sufficient that the barn-owl is not looked upon as a bad, or even 
a suspicious character, by the inhabitants of the dove-cot' " 

So much for Billy Wix / Now for the sparrows ; we wonder 
what the gardeners, who have been their sworn enemies ever 
since Alfred suffered the old woman's cakes to bum, thought of the 
following announcement in Mr. Braidley's treatise on Husbandry 
and Gardening : *' A pair of sparrows, during the time they have 
young to feed, destroy, on an average, every week, 3,360 cater- 

b8 
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only, CH" partridges only, the barrels must be chosen 
with reference to those birds. 

VIII. 

THE LENGTH AND 6UAOX OF BAKKELS BEST ADAFTED TO SEYEKAL 

KINDS OF SHOOTING. 

The barrels of a fowling-piece chosen for the sole 
purpose of grouse-shooting should be thirty-two 
inches long sixteen — ^guage ; a single-barrel for 
grouse-shooting should be thirty-six inches longh- 
and a fourteen or fifteen guage. If selected fop 
partridge-shooting only, the barrels should be 
thirty inches — sixteen gui^ ; or a single barrel 
thirty-four inches — ^fourteen or £fteen guage. If 
selected for cover-shooting only, the barrels should 
be twenty-eight inches — sixteen guage; or single 
barrel thirty-two inches — fifteen guage. 

IX. 

THE DETONATING LOCK PRXFERABI.B TO FXINT AND STEEL. 

The detonating is superior to the old flint and 

pillars." ** This calculation," so a paragraph ran, that went 
the rQund of the public papers, *' he founds upon actual observa- 
tion, haying discovered that the two parents carried to the nest 
forty caterpillars in an hour ! These birds also feed their young 
with butterflies and other Mringed insects, each of which, if not 
destroyed, in this manner, would be the parent of hundreds of 
caterpiillers, and what those gentry would do in the gardens, &c. 
we netd ^ot t^U.** 
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steel lock, inasmuch as it is not so apt to mis-fire — 
the charge of powder is not so liable to imlnbe mois* 
ture— -and the ignition takes fdace more speedily. 
Quickness of firing was always a desideratum to 
sportsmen, but was never obtained in perfection, 
until the detonator was introduced. A very or- 
dinary gun fired on the detonating principle, is 
preferable to the very best fired with flint and steel. 
The flint and steel lock, like the match-lock, has 
had its day ; and the one is as likely as the other 
to supersede the detonator. There are some vete- 
ran, we will not call them prejudiced, sportsmen, 
because they may retort, telling us that we are 
equally prejudiced, who still retain the flint and 
steel lock, in preference : their partiality for the old 
order of things arises from their inability to depart 
fix)m the manner of taking aim to which they have 
been accustomed — ^they fire too forward ! 

X. 

DIPFERXMCK BBTWEBN THK DETONATOR ASH FLINT LOCK IN FIRING. 

It is said, however, that a barrel fired by a de- 
tonating lock does not throw the shot so strongly 
as one fired on the old system. The difference, if 
any, is very trifling, and the loss of strength in 
firing thus induced is scarcely worth noticing, when 
the many advantages which the detonator possesses 
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over the flint and steel lock are taken into account. 
By a detonator, we mean a gun fired with percus- 
sion caps, for we put little fSuth in the magazine 
lock, or any other system of firing by percussion. 

• 

XI. 

ADVICE ON rU&CHASINO A FOWLING-PIECE. 

A great deal depends on the choice of a fowling- 
piece. When purchasing, or ordering one made 
for his own use, the shooter should consult an ex- 
perienced friend, and, if possible, obtain the advice 
and assistance of some person conversant with the 
gun-making business ; for very few individuals, ex- 
cept those in the trade, are competent judges of the 
material of which the barrels are made, or, indeed, of 
any part of a fowling-piece, 

XII. 

SHAPE AND QUAUTY OF THE STOCK. 

The lock-plates, barrel, and furniture, should fit 
neatly into the stock. The finish of the stock is a 
mere matter of taste. The length and curve of the 
stock are the points to be attended to. It is the 
gunmaker's interests to attend to the finish of a 
stock, the shooter's to the shape. 
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XIII. 

A SMART LOCK NOT ESSBMTIAt. TO A DITOKATOX. 

A bad lock, in these march-^fdrnprcvement days, 
is rarely fixed to a gun. Since the use of detona- 
tors has become general^ the quality of the lock is 
not of so much consequence to the sportsman as it 
was previously. The quickness of firing with the 
old flint and steel locks depended so much on the 
workmanship of the lock that a well-filed one was 
invaluable. The introduction of detonators has by 
no means improved the quality of the lock— it has 
rather deteriorated it. The fact is, the master gun- 
makers, finding the lock not so much looked at as 
formerly, are become indifierent to obtaining the 
assistance, or unwilling to incur the expense, of 
first-rate workmen. The hardening and filing of a 
lock in an artist-like manner requires no common 
skill. The best locks ever made were those made 
on the flint and steel principle, at the time when 
detonators first came into vogue; the smartness 
with which the percussion locks fired, obliged the 
makers of the flint and steel locks to introduce the 
ne plu8 ultra of their art, conscious that a rival 
was in the field with whom it required no ordinary 
pains to compete : so the old road mails have at- 
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tained a degree of perfection which they would not 
now possess had the question ^^ railways versus 
mailways^ never been agitated. Horsed mails and 
flint locks will soon be forgotten, or remembered 
only to give a romantic interest to some tale of other 
times, as the arblast and long bow serve only to re- 
mind us of our Norman and Saxcm ancestors ! It 
requires some mechanical knowledge, and some ex- 
perience, to decide on the merit of a lock. The 
vulgar method of trjring one is this. Let the 
sportsman draw back the hammer with his thumb, 
not touching the trigger with his finger, and if the 
wcffks in the interior catch and snap smartly at the 
half-way, and when the hammer is drawn back, he 
may rely on the main-spring being sufiiciently 
strong and free to fire the caps : then, with his 
thumb still on the hammer, he draws the trigger 
and lets the hammer glide slowly down upon the 
pivot. With a little practice he will be able, in some 
degree, to discriminate between a good lock and a 
bad one. To prove the difiPerence in quality ; he 
should take up a well finished lock, that is, one of 
hard material, well filed, and having springs of a 
suitable and corresponding strength, and compare 
it with an inferior lock ; by a nice touch he will 
perceive the difference : the hammer of the former 
slides backwards and forwards with a smooth, ev^ 
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force; whilst that of the latter runs rough and 
gritty, as if clogged with sand. If this somewhat 
uncertain mode of trial serve no other purpose, it 
will enable him, when he takes up a gun that has 
been used since being cleaned, to discover whether 
the lock be sufficiently free from rust and dirt as 
to be fit for the day^s service ; for most assuredly, 
if the lock be clogged, when thus worked backwards 
and forwards, it will not snap, or in sporting phrase 
talk ; and in that case it would be unsafe to use it. 
A detonating lock that will bear this trial, and will 
invariably fire the cap, may be pronounced quite 
good enough for any sporting purpose.* 

* The following extract contains a description of Soinmervi)le*8 
safety lock ; the advantages attending the use of which stem to 
be fully set forth. Young sportsmen will do well to make trial 
of it, and, if approved, to habituate themselves to the use of it. 
" On the trigger plate (either lying on, or embedded in it, as the 
sportsman thinks most convenient) ther« is a moveable catch or 
bolt, which, by means of a spring placed behind it, is constantly 
kept pfessiog into a nick made in the trigger to receive it, and 
which catch in that way prevents the trigger from acting on the 
scear, and thus discharging the gun ; or, in more fiuuiliar language, 
the lock, or rather the trigger, is precisely in the situation of a 
door when bolted. In order tQ liave the complete command of 
this bolt or catch on the part of the trigger, guard, there is what 
the inventor calls ^ key, but which I should mther call a spring, 
which, when pressed by the hand, withdraws the bolt from the 
nick, and thus sets the trigger tree to act on the scear, and 
consequently the gun goes off 2 and when the key is removed, 
th^ gtti^ cannot be used tUl it is vep^oed. 

'* The only di£fierence which this spring makes ia the appetimee 
of the gun is» th^t the front of the tri^r-gnard ia upright instead 
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XIV. 

BOX-TRIGOEB8 RKCOMMKNDUX. 

The triggers should be what are termed box-trig-' 
gersy and should be taken from the stock and cleaned 
at least once during the season ; and oftener if very 

of being circular, and all that has to be attended to in 6ring, is to 
hold the left hand immediately under the lock, so as to act on 
the spring when required. 

" 1 hope that I have now explained the mode of acting of this 
invention, so that no mistake can occur, and shall now proceed 
to the second part of my subject, viz. its advantages. 

'* The first, and by far the most important of these, is the 
complete security which it affords against accidental discbarge, 
as, till the gun is at the shoulder, the bolt is in full operation, 
and. the trigger would break before any force could fire the gun ; 
and if accidentally the trigger should be pressed it remains im- 
moveable; and if the spring is pressed by accident no effect 
follows, unless the pressure should be applied to both spring and 
trigger at the same time, otherwise the lock will not work, and 
it is almost impossible to conceive a case in which pressure could 
be accidentally applied to both spring and trigger simultaneously. 

** The second advantage springs from the first, as the sportsman 
is enabled to carry his gun full -cock all day, and prevents the loss 
of time occasioned by having to cock it after game rises unex- 
pectedly ; and a person with a gun on this principle has his bird 
brought down before his friend has got his piece to his shoulder. 
Sportsmen may thus follow the plan of Lord Nelson, who 
invariably went out shooting with his gun on full-cock, and 
Srho refused ever to do otherwise.' 

" The third in importance is, I think, the safety of your left 
hand, which, in order to act upon the safety spring, is held close 
in front of the trigger-guard, and out of the probable range of 
any pArt of the barrels should they happen to burst; so many 
aockients happen in this way from the left hand being held for^ 
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much exposed to dust, rain, or a damp atmosphere. 
They should be adjusted with scrupulous nicety, 
so as to require only a slight touch to draw them : 
they should not, indeed, fire as easily as the hair- 
triggers of duelling pistols, but should be fixed so 
firmly as that the sportsman should not be liable to 
discharge his piece, while bringing it up to his 
shoulder cocked, with his finger upon one of the 
triggers. The triggers may sometimes be regulated 
by filing, hardening, or softening the scear spring, 
or filing the wedge-like part of the scear which falls 
into the notches of the tumbler : and sometimes it 
is necessary to file that part of the trigger which 

ward, that I wonder the practice has not been given up, as it 
does not, I think, add materially to the steadiness of the aim. 

" The fourth is the mutual security you derive when shooting 
in company, that neither your own nor your friend's gun go off 
unless when deliberately levelled at the object ; and on that 
account I would strongly recommend guns on this principle for 
battue shooting. 

" The fifth and last advantage I shall here mention is the wear 
and tear of locks which it prevents, and the accidents which it 
avoids in cocking and uncocking your gun, as it sometimes 
happens that you take hold of the right cock and press the left 
trigger ; but as you never have to uncock your gun when it is on 
the principle now under consideration that danger is avoided. 

'* I should like very much to hear what your friends ' Tom 

Oakleigh ' and * B ' think of this plan, especially * B.,* as 

I think he would find it of advantage in getting at wild fowl, as 
there would be no danger of alarming them by cocking his gun."-^ 
Fi'om a Paper by " A Follower of the Chase." New Sporting 
Magazine. Vol. viii. No. zlv. p. 143, 144. 
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comes in oontact with the scear, but this operation 
requires to be carefully performed. A valuable 
lock should not be placed in the hands of an un- 
skilful workman for the apparently trifling purpose 
of regulating the triggers, nor yet for any other 
purpose. 

XV. 

DS8CKIFTI0M OF THE PIVOT. 

The pivot is the nipple or cone of iron screwed 
into the breach, and on which the copper cap is 
placed. The exterior of the pivot should be in- 
dented like a screw, so that the cap, on being 
slightly pressed down, may adhere firmly thereto. 
When the copper cap first appeared, it was made 
with a broad rim round the edge, like the brim of a 
hat ; and a small steel clasp denominated a keeper 
was attached to the outside of the lock-plate, to 
retain the cap firmly on the pivot. The keeper 
was held in position by a spring, generally the fea- 
ther-spring that had previously served to keep the 
pan closed ; for most of the percussion locks then 
in use were made from the discarded flint and steel 
locks. The pivot being indented, as it now almost 
universally is, renders the rim round the edge of 
the cap, and also the keeper unnecessary. 
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XVI. 

THE ORIFICE OF THE PIVOT SHOULD BE SMALL. 

The orifice of the pivot, and communication 
with the inside of the breech, or powder-chamber, 
shoidd be very small ; but if too confined, it will 
sometimes, especially after the barrel becomes foul, 
occasion a misfire, 

XVII. 

THAT PART OF THE HAMMER WHICH STRIKES THE CAP SHOULD BE 

CONCAVE. 

That part of the hammer which strikes the cap 
should be concave, to prevent accidents from the 
fire escaping, or pieces of copper flying. 

XVIII. 

THE FOWLING-PIECE SHOULD BE MADE TO BALANCE. 

In order to enable the sportsman to carry hi$ 
gun comfortably, it is necessary that the weight of 
each end be properly proportioned. To ascertain 
whether it be so or not, he should try it by placing 
his hand under where the charge lies, and if it be 
top-heavy, he will desire the gunsmith to charge 
the stock with lead, immediately under the heel- 
plate, indeed the nearer to it the better, for the 
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neanr it is, the less lead will be required. The 
gun may then be carried easier, notwithstanding 
the additional wei^t. It will iqppear to be lighter, 
and may he carried a greater distance without 
tiring the shooter. It sddom happens that the 
stock is too heavy ; and when it is so, it is of so 
little importance as scarcely to be wcnrth the trouble 
of having it regulated. It is exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and wearisome, however, to carry a fowl- 
ing-piece that is top-heavy, over a mountainous 
country, during a long day''s per^rination. The 
heel-plate is the part which comes in contact with 
the shoulder. 

XIX. 

ADTICB RBSTECTING THE STOCK. 

The stock should be rather too long than too 
short, and rather too much curved than too straight, 
so we have somewhere heard, and we believe such 
information and advice to be at once useful and 
correct. When the stock is too short, or not suffi- 
ciently bent, the shot will generally strike above 
the mark. When too long, or too crooked, the shot 
will range below the line of aim. When choosing a 
fowling-piece, the shooter should aim at some 
object in a horizontal direction. He should try all 
sizes and shapes of stocks before deciding. As a 
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general rule, it maj be laid down, that the gun 
which he can quickest bring to his shoulder, and 
make to bear on any object, is the best. The 
stock, when flint locks were used, was the last 
part of a fowling-piece looked at ; but since the 
improvement that has taken place in the manu£Eu>- 
ture of locks, barrels, and gunpowder, and espe- 
cially since the introduction of detonators, it is 
almost the only part of a fowling-piece that need 
be looked at. Unless the stock suit, the best lock 
and barrel wiU have no advantage over the worst. 

XX. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SIOHT-PLATB. 

The rim or sight-plate, which runs between the 
barrels, is mostly higher at the breech than at the 
muzzle of the gun. It should be more elevated at 
the breech of a long barrel than of a short one. 
To fire at a mark is the only method by which the 
shooter can learn the proper degree of elevation ;, 
and to ascertain it precisely, it is necessary to fire 
at the distance of thirty, forty, fifty, and sixty 
paces successively. The charge, as thrown, should 
range a little above the line of aim. At the dis- 
tance of forty yards the body of the charge should 
rise, as near as can be ascertained, about three 
inches. Of course, we do not mean that the charge 
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of shot actually rises after leaving the barrel. What 
is meant by the shot rising or dropping is that the 
sight-plate is so regulated, that the line of aim 
and the line of range are not parallel, consequently 
if the sight-plate be too high at the breech, the 
line of aim will be under the line of fire ; and the 
greater distance the object fired at be from the gun, 
the wider asunder will be the two lines. It is 
immaterial whether the sight-plate have a flat or 
fluted surface. 

XXI. 

ROW TO RE6ULATX TH£ SIZE OF THE PIECE OF METAL NXAK THE END 
OF THE BARBEL, CALLED THE SIGHT. 

The sight (which to distinguish from the vision, 
or faculty of seeing, we shall term the metal sight) 
is a piece of silver jutting out from the rim or 
sight-plate of a double-barreled fowling-piece, near 
the top ; and on a single-barrelled fowling-piece it 
id fixed on the barrel, near the top. It should be 
very small on a barrel thirty inches or upwards in 
length, but large on a shorter barreL When the 
sight-plate is much elevated near the breech, or the 
barrels are very thick aZ the breech, the metal sight 
should be large* When the barrel is thin at the 
breech, or the sight-plate is level with the barrd, 
and consequently parallel with the line of range, 
the metal sight should be small. 
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XXII. 

HOW TO REGULATE A FOWLIKG-FIECE WHEN THE SHOT RANGES ABOVE 

THE MARK. 

When a fowling-piece invariably throws the shot 
above the line of aim, the defect (if defect it be 
considered) may sometimes be remedied by substi- 
tuting a larger metal sight ; but if that has not the 
desired effect, a new sight-plate, raised near the 
muzzle, and depressed at the breech of the barrel, 
cannot fail to effect a cure. It is more than pro- 
bable that the fault rests with the stock. (See I. 
and XIX.) 

XXIII. 

HOW TO REGULATE A FOWLING-PIECE WHEN THE SHOT RANGES 

BELOW THE MARK. 

When a fowling-piece invariably throws the shot 
below the line of aim, the metal sight should be 
filed smaller ; and if that do not suffice, recourse 
should be had to a new sight-plate raised at the 
breech and depressed at the muzzle, which altera- 
tion will cause the line of the range of the piece to 
be above the line of aim. It will be prudent when 
changing a sight-plate, to avoid an extreme, or 
the shooter may cause the barrel, especially if a 
short one, which, at a given distance, throws the 
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shot six inches higher than is desirable, to throw 
its charge as much under the line of aim. In 
short barrels a very trifling alteration in the size of 
the metal sight, or in the elevation of the sight- 
plate, will make a wonderful change in the shooting. 
Before altering the metal sight or sight-plate, the 
shooter will do well to consider whether an altera- 
tion of the stock, or a new stock, will not more 
readily effect his purpose. (See I. and XIX.) 

XXIV. 

HOW TO RKGULATE A FOWLINO-PIKCK WHIN THE SHOT EANGES TO THE 

RIGHT OF THE MARK. 

When a fowling-piece invariably throws the shot 
to the right of the object aimed at, it will be 
found that the fault rests with the shooter in nine 
cases out of ten. It is an event that rarely hap- 
pens ; but firing to the left of every object aimed 
at, is an «rror of frequent recurrence. The fault 
certainly does not always rest with the shooter. 
It is very possible that the barrels of a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece may not be afSxed together 
truly, or, in other words, parallel with the sight- 
plate and parallel with each other, so that by one 
barrel the mark is covered, while by the other 
some point above, or below, or on one side of the 
mark, is covered. When, from an apparent dif- 
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ference in the shooting of the two barrels of a 
double-barreled fowling-piece, the shooter suspects 
that there is some variance in their firing, he may 
easily ascertain whether such is the case, by charging 
each of the barrels alike, and fastening them in an 
immoveable frame, and firing at a target thirty or 
forty paces distant, when if any inequality exist, 
he will, perhaps, find the contents of the one 
barrel will leave indentations in the target close 
and clustering as the stars in the milky way; while 
only a sprinkling of the contents of the other bar- 
rel will strike the part aimed at ; that being the 
case, it must occur to the shooter that with barrel^) 
of this description, an aim truly taken down the 
sight-plate must in one instance lead to a successful 
shot ; and in the other to a wide one. The shooter 
should not find fault with the barrels before he is 
well convinced that his system of taking aim is 
correct; he should ask himself whether he does 
not press his cheek too closely against the stock, 
and whether his aim is not, instead of being along 
and parallel with the sight-plate, as if a line were 
drawn from the right-hand hammer through the 
metal sight to the object, for then undoubtedly the 
object must be on the left of the line of range, 
imless the gun be made after the fashion of Paddy's 
for shooting round comers. 

c 
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XXV. 

HOW TO ESeiTUlTI A FOWUNa-PIKCK WHKK THX SHOT RAV6SS TO 

THE LEFT OF THX KA&K. 

When the shot is invariably thrown to the left 
of the mark) the shooter will, in all probability, 
find himself in fault. He will discover something 
wrong in his manner of bringing up the fowling^ 
piece ; for instance, if the but^nd of the piece be 
placed against the body, instead of against the 
hollow of the shoulder, he will be liable to shoot 
to the right of the object aimed at ; and if the 
piece rest on the upper part of his arm too far from 
the body, he will shoot to the left of the mark. 
If he finds the gun is brought up in a proper 
manner, and he still fires uniformly to the right, or 
left, whichever it may be, oi the object aimed at, 
another stock should be tried, ^^ another, and 
another, and another*" in succession, and if all pro- 
duce the same effect, the sportsman may rest 
assured that his eye is not in a proper centre at the 
time of taking aim — ^it is not in a line with the 
metal sight, the sight-plate and the breech. As 
the metal sight should be placed exactly in the 
centre between the. barrels near the muzzle, so the 
eye should be exactly in the centre near the breech. 
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ao as to look directly down the sight-plate. Should 
the shooter, then, acquire the habit of pressing his 
cheek too closely against the stock to give the piece 
firmness, he is liable to place his right eye near the 
right hammer ; whereas if he fear the recoil of his 
piece, his head will be kept back or incline to the 
left far away from the stock, and his right eye will 
be somewhere near the left hammer ; and with an 
aim so taken, it is impossible that the line of rimige 
will coincide tirith the line of aim. The shooter 
must be aware, that when taking aim at a target, 
he may, by a little shuffling, bring his piece, 
however unsuited to him it may be, to bear. When 
firing at a target for practice, or for the purpose of 
trying a fowling-piece, he ought always to bring 
up die gun hastily and fire instantly, in the same 
mannel* as he would at an object moving quickly 
from him. If he take time, and shuffle the piece 
about until he bring it to a proper bearing, there 
is little doubt that he will hit the mark, but the 
trial of a gun so made is deceptive. 

XXVI. 

BOW TO RSOULATE A fOWLlKO-PISCX WBXN THE CHARGE &ANGKS 
MOT OMLT ABOVE, BUT ALSO ON THE MOHT OF THE MARK. 

When the aim is taken at the comer or lower 
angle on the left hand side of a square target, and 

c8 
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on firing, the greater portion of the shot strikes the 
upper cemer or angle on the opposite side, the 
netal sight or the sight plate should be regulated 
as detailed in XXII., to lower the range of shot^ 
which alteration will cause the shot to be thrown, 
in the lower opposite angle: the shot will thea 
range at the proper height; the shooter shoidd 
next turn his attention to correcting his system of 
bringing up his gun and of taking aim, as detailed, 
in XXIV. ; until he bring the line of aim into the 
line of range, so that the shot may not range oa 
the right of the mark or object aimed at. . 



XXVIL 

sow TO SXGULATK A FOWLIHO-nXCB WBXN TBS SHOT RANGES NOT' 
ONLY ABOVE, BUT ALSO ON THE LEFT OF THE MARE. 

When the aim is taken at the comer or lower 
angle on the right-hand side of a square target, and 
the shot strikes the upper comer or angle on the 
opposite side, the metal sight or the sight-plate 
should be regulated as detailed in XXII., to lower 
the range of shot ; then to bring the line of aim 
within the line of range, let the directions in XXV. 
b^ adopted. When this occurs, it will generally 
be found that the stock is too short, and not 
sufficiently bent. 
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XXVIII. 

SOW TO REGULATE ▲ FOWLING-PIECE WHSK THE SHOT KAMGKS VOT 
ONLT BELOWy BUT ALSO ON THE RIGHT OF THE MARK. 

When the aim is taken at the comer or upper 
angle on the left-hand side of a square target, and 
the shot strikes the lower cxHTier or angle on the 
opposite side, the metal sight or the sight-plate 
should be regulated as detailed in XXIII., to raise 
the Kne of aim to the line of range, which altera- 
tion will cause the shot to be thrown in the upper 
opposite angle. This done, the directions of 
XXIV- must be followed to prevent the shot falling 
to the right of the object aimed at 

XXIX. 

HOW TO RBGULATE A FOWLING-PIECB WHEN THE SHOT RANGES NOT: 
ONLT BELOW, BUT ALSO ON THE LEFT OF THE MARK. 

When the aim is taken at the corner or upper 
angle on the right hand side of a square target, 
and the shot strikes the lower comer or angle on 
the opposite side, the metal sight or the sight-plate 
should be regulated as detailed in XXIII., to raise 
the line of aim to the line of range ; the directions 
of XXV. must then be attended to, to prevent the 
«hot falling to the left of the object aimed at. 
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XXX. 

HOW THE SPOET8KAK MAT ASCERTAIN, WHEN SHOOTING AT GAME, 
WHETHER HE IS IN THE HABIT OF FIRING TOO HIGH, TOO LOW, OR 
OTHERWISE. 

Persons who are excited, or tremulous, when 
birds rise, take a very different aim at a bird on the 
wing, fix)m that which they take at a fixed object. 
Such persons cannot, by target-shooting, discover 
why it is that they are unable to hit a moving ob- 
ject. Whenever such is the case, the shooter will 
do well to observe the direction in which the bird 
is moving, at the moment of his firing ; he should 
continue the observation during thirty or forty 
successive shots, noting down aU particulars; 
and distinguishing, in his memoranda, the killed, 
wounded, and missed ; and if it turn out that he 
has killed a large proportion of birds presenting 
a cros3 shot and moving to the left ; and that 
he has missed an equal number moving io a 
contrary direction, he may safely conclude that hii? 
aim was taken from some point near the left ham- 
mer, a line being drawn from which through the 
metal sight and continued some twenty or thirty 
yards from the gun to the bird, the bird would be 
several inches to the left of the line of range : so 
it is very clear that if the bird were moving to the 
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rigkt it would be out of barm^s way, but if Kioving 
to the left, it would inevitably be within the oooe 
which the shot describes as it flies, and must come, 
down. When the above happens, the shooter 
should study XXV. : and when he has reason to 
believe that he ^oots to the right of a moving ob- 
ject, XXIV. If he can kill pheasants rising with 
less difficulty than he can bring down partridges, 
or if he is particularly successful in bringing down 
partridges, when, from the nature of the situation, 
they are constrained to rise almost perpendicularly, 
he may, with equal safety, attribute his maasiag 
such objects as move in a horizontal or lowering 
direction, to his shooting too high. Again, if be 
is more successful in bagging footed than winged 
game, he probably shoots too lowy the most frequent 
of all bad haUts the sportsman is liable to fall into ! 
Whether too high or too low, he should look to the 
sight-plate and metal sight, or change the stock for 
one with a more suitable curve, and of more con- 
venient length. 

XXXI. 

SKCOMD-HAKD POWUNO-CIBCI8* 

The shooter should never purchase a second-hand 
fowling-piece; because with a new one he may 
have the benefit of the latest improvements, that 
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art, which seldom retrogrades, can supply. Somc^ 
However, of the old makers have not yei been 
surpassed.* 

XX XI I. 

rUCE OF FOWUNG-PIKCXS. 

The best, well-finished, double-barreled fowling- 

* It is not altogether true that the best guns are made by the 
most cMraied makers ; but the reason why a gun made by one 
or these makers is to be preferred by a person not thoroughly 
conversant with the arcana of the trade is, the probable cer- 
tainty of his obtaining a good one ; for these makers will not 
hazard their reputation by turning out an indifferent one. The 
unwillingness to give a first-rater's price induces the shooter to 
Idok out for a second-band piece, and the eagerness with which 
second-hand pieces are sought has led to a species of deception 
to entrap the unwary, as appears from the following remarks 
from a person who described himself a gunmaker. ** Eight out 
of ten of the guns sold as second-hand, are new guns, made up 
purposely to suit the public taste or predilection for second-hand 
guns by a good maker. And really one might suppose that none 
but mere novices could be imposed on by them, for they gene- 
rally bear the names of makers, many of whom were dead before 
the invention of the copper cap : such as Henry Nock, H. W. 
Mortimer, Fenton, Hewson, &c. &c. But all these are * war- 
ranted genuine.' " It is to the barrel that these remarks chiefly, 
if not wholly apply. Tom Oakleigh does not pretend to possess 
sufficient knowledge of the barrel to instruct the shooter bow to 
distinguish a redUy good one from an apparently good one, further 
than he can ascertain by target-shooting. It is certainly advisable 
to have the very best barrels that can be obtained; but see 
I. and XIX., where he directs the attention of the shooter to 
the stock rather than the barrel. It is the exact length, and 
precise curve of the stock, which produces the wonderfully diffe- 
rent effects of different guns in different hands. 
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piece, 3 detonator by a first-rate maker, may 
be obtained for about twenty guineas: a single- 
barrelled one for about twelve guineas. Further 
jexpense will be for useless ornament. Fowling* 
pieoes are much cheaper than they were a few 
years ago* 

XXXIII. 

r&OFXK TIHX FOK PURCHASING FOWUNG-FIECKS. 

Fowling-pieces are cheapest in spring. If the 
sportsman delay his dealings with the gunsmith 
until July or August, he will find him too busy to 
make one to order; and too extravagant in his? 
charges for ready-made guns. 

XXXIV, 

TARGET-SHOOTING. 

Perhaps there is no better way of proving how a 
gun throws shot than the usual one of firing at a 
squire of stiff brown paper, at the distance of forty 
yards. The attention of the shooter, in charging^ 
diould be directed to making his barrels shoot well 
at that distance. They must not throw the shot 
too closely nor yet disperse it too widely, but throw 
it so as to dot the target evenly, the shots being, as 
near as may be, at equal distances from each other ; 
^a that it would be almost iiiipossible for a partridgi> 

c3 
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to escape being struck with three pdlets (presuming 
the diot to be No. 6). It must not he fcnrgotten, 
however, that the body of a partridge, diyeated of 
its plumage, presents only a small surface as a 
mark. If a gun throws shot even and strong at 
that distance, the charge will range properly at 
other distances. The distance of forty yards is the 
best touchstone. When practising firing, or trying 
a gun, intended to be used for grouse-shooting, the 
sportsman should fire at forty-five or fifty paces, as 
he will frequently have occasion, in that diversion, 
to fire at the longest practicable distance. The 
degree of force with which the shot is thrown, is 
not, in our opinion, of so much consequence as the 
regularity, because where the shot is throvm 
regularly, the probability is that the bird receives 
two shots when otherwise it would but receive one. 
Jjet the sportsman compare targets that have been 
fired at by diflerent barrels, with the same size of 
shot, and abating all prejudices against any particu* 
lar barrel, and disregarding the degree of strength 
with which the charge is thrown, he will not fail 
to observe how very difierently each target is 
struck. Let him place an object the size of 
the mouth of a quart-tankard upon the target, 
and count the number of shot-holes under it : he 
will then be able to calculate the chances between 
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imiig the 4ifiei€iit barrels. He will not greatly eir 
in taking the mouth of a tankard as the average 
sue of the mark a partridge presents. The degree 
of fyrce with which the shot strikes an object mnst 
by no means be totally disregarded: it is of secon- 
dary importance only to the charge being thrown 
in S|ich manner that, the aim being true, the object 
aimed at must of necessity be struck by three pel- 
lets at least. 

XXXV. 

POWUMO-nSCSS SHOU^B BE KBff9 DRY. 

The fowling-piece should be put by clean, oiled, 
and the barrels corked or stopped, and with the 
hammers upon the pivots. It should be kept in a 
cloth or wooden case, in a dry room ; and, when 
not in constant use, occasionally taken down, and 
rubbed with linen dipped in olive oil. The inside 
of the barrels should be oiled when the gun is not 
in constant use. 

XXXVL 

DOGS SHOULD BR FROCUUBD SKFO&B THE SHOOTING SEASON. 

Dogs required for the season should be procured 
as early as spring, before they are in gcDeral request, 
when they may be procured (m easier terms than. on 
a nearer approach to the season. After the nuiath 
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of June, it is difficult to obtain even a tolerable 
dog at any price ; and begging one of a friend on 
the eve of the shooting season is quite out of the 
question. Another advantage also results from 
procuring dogs a long time before their services are 
required; an opportunity is afforded of making 
them familiar, and of learning their tempers and 
^peculiarities. 

XXXVII. 



DOGS FOR VAKTUSOB-SHOOTINO. 



For partridge-shooting, it is perfectly immaterial 
whether pointers or setters are employed. 

XXXVIII. 

DOGS FOR COVSK-SHOOIXNG. 

Por cover-shooting setters and spaniels are pre- 
ferable to any other dogs. 

XXXIX. 

BOGg FOR 8NIPK-SHOOTXMG. 

The setter should be used for snipe-shooting. 

XL. 

I»06S FOR GROUSE-SHOOTINti. 

No species of shooting requires the aid of good 
dogs more than grouse-shooting, ^nd in no -sport 
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does 80 much annoyance result from the use of bad 
ones. The best dog, perhaps, for the moors, is a 
well-bred pointer, not nKH'e than five years old^ 
which has been well tutored : young in years but a 
veteran in experience. . The setter is occasionally 
used with success, but we prefer the pointer. The 
latter has unquestionably the advantage when 
the moors are very dry, as it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that they are, in August. If a setter cannot 
find water wherein to wet his feet every half hour, 
he will not be able to undergo much fatigue. 

XLI. 

VSINO SPAKIJBLS FOR GROUSE-SHOOTING. 

' Some shooters prefer beating for grouse with a 
couple of spaniels in preference to any other team 
of dogs. Of course the birds are never pointed, 
the shooter must ever be on the look-out, but the 
game is generally flushed very near to the guil. 
We are not quite sure that a sportsman can be better 
dogged for grouse-shooting than with a couple of 
spaniels and an old staunch pointer, unless he is a 
Very dilatory shot, or is startled when birds rise 
unexpectedly, and requires every bird to be pointed. 
It is the power to bring down in good style bird 
4fter bird thus flushed^ that makes apparent the 
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difference between the good shot and the indifferent^ 
one. As long as the birds are pointed under the 
dog's nose, the distinction is not so marked. 

XLII. 

D^GS FOR BLACK-GAMS SHOOniTG. 

The same dogs will be found useful for black- 
game shooting as for grouse-shooting, so long as 
the former are found on the commons and open 
pounds. When followed in woods, the sport, in 
some measure, resembles pheasant-shooting, and 
the dogs should be chosen accordingly. 

XLIII. 

'TIIS BEXAKSE SHOULD USB THB SJlMB WOBBS tO THK D0GS At niX 
SHOOTKB IS IK THE HABIT OF USING. 

To ensure good sport the sportsman must be pro- 
vided with good dogs. However abundant game 
may be, there can be no real diversion unth^tU 
good dogs : and however scarce game may be, a 
good day's sport is attainable with good dogs, by a 
parson who feels what sport is, and who does not 
look upon filling the game-bag and loadii^ the 
keepers with game, as the sole end and aim of the 
iqK>rtsman's occupation. The mere act of killing 
game no more constitutes sport, than the jingling^ 
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of rhyme constitutes poetry. Since, then, good 
dogs contribute to good sport, let the sportsman 
be careful to whom he entrusts the breaking of 
them. Bad habits, by dogs as well as by bipeds, 
are sooner acquired than got rid of. If it suit his 
convenience, the shooter should frequently accom- 
pany the breakers when practising his dogs : he 
should direct them to make use of few words to the 
dogs, and those words should be the same as he is 
in the habit of using. A multiplicity of directions 
only serves to puzzle a dog, as a person^s speaking 
Jrish, Scotch, and Welsh alternately would perplex 
a Spaniard ! 

XLIV. 

TO-HQ ! 

A dog will soon learn the meaning of a few 
words, when no other are used. To-ho! spoken ifi 
an under-tone, when the dog is beating, is a warn* 
ing to him that he is close upon game, and is a di- 
rection to him to stand : there is no necessity for 
using it to a dog that knows his business. Spoken 
in a peremptory manner, it is used to make the dog 
crouch when he has flushed game, or otherwise 
been in fault. 
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XLV. 

SOWN-CHAKGB ! OK OOWK-TO-CHARGE ! 

Dawn-charge! or dawtirto-charge ! is used to 
make the dog, whether he be near or at a distance, 
to crouch while the shooter charges, that the dog 
may not flush game when the shooter is unprepared. 
When the dog will not crouch, but continues 
beating, the leg-strap may be used. 

XLVI. 

TAKE-HEED ! OE BE-CAEEFUL * ^ . 

Take-he^! and he-careful i are used when the 
dog ranges over ground where it is customary to 
find birds, -fake-heed ! is a word of correction ; 
he-careful! of encouragement. The former is used 
when the dog runs over his ground too fast ; the 
latter when he beats carelessly. 

XLVIi- 

WAEE-FENCE ! 

Ware-fence! is used to prevent dogs passing a 
fence before the gun. The dog should never, on 
any account^ leave an enclosure until his master 
has left it. 
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XL VIII. 



WARE ! OR BEWARK ! 



. Ware! or beware! is used to rate a dog for 
giving chase to a hare or birds — ^for pointing larks 
— ^running after sheep or cattle — approaching too 
near the heels of a horse ; or for committing any 
other offence not in the catalogue. 

XLIX. 

COHE-IN ! HET-ON ! HOLD UF ! 

Come-in ! hey-on ! hold-up f are too obvious in 
their signification to require comment. 

L. 

SEEK ! 

Seek ! is a direction to the dog to look for a dead 
or wounded bird, hare, or rabbit. 

LI. 

DEAD ! 

Dead ! is used to make a dog relinquish his hold 
of dead or wounded game. The dog should retain 
possession of wounded game until it is taken 
from him, for should he suffer a bird that is only 
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dightly woanded, to disengage itself from his grasp* 
araothar geek becomes necessary, and the bird is 
either lost, or despoiled of its plumage by the 
catdung and re-catching. Some dogs are taught 
to Inring their game to their master. The breaker 
should teach the dog, in all cases, to retain game 
until it is taken from him, or until he hear the 
word dead ! when he should instantly drop it. The 
dog must be punished if he break the skin with his 
teeth. 

LII. 

900S IBODLD OBBT THE BTX AHB T9E VAVDn KATQBK THAV ««■ 

▼OXCK. 

The dog should be taught to obey the eye and 
the hand, rather than the voice. A dog that will 
do so is invaluable, in open grounds, when birds 
are wild ! 

LIII. 

OOGS UXDBKSTAXD THEIK MASISK's UWK. 

Whenever speaking to a dog, whether encou- 
ragingly or reprovingly, the sportsman should en- 
deavour to look what he means, and the dog will 
understand him. The dog will understand the 
look, if he does not the words. The sportsman 
should nevo*, with a smile on his countenance, 
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punish a dog ; nor commend him when he has done 
well, but with an apparent hearty good- will: the 
dog will then take an interest in obeying him. 
Gamekeepers and dogbreakers are often odd fellows, 
and seldom natives of the place where they foUow 
their avocation. Many of them are particularly 
loquacious to the dogs. Should one of these queer 
specimens jabber in a Cornish or Yorkshire dialect 
to a dog trained on the Grampians, the dog will 
understand from his look whether he is pleased or 
<^ended, but nothing more. The dog has not the 
gift of tongues, but he is a Lavater in physiog- 
nomy ! 

LIV. 

IT IS SSSBNTIAL THAT ▲ D0O-BRBAKE& SHOULD HAVE A GOOD TBMFBR, 
A FLEWTirUL 9I0&K OF FATIBVCE, AMD SOME DISCKXnOV. 

A dog-breaker who has not a good tanper, or 
what is tantamount thereto, a jdentiful store of 
patience, should never be employed, or he will ruin 
any really valuable dog intrusted to his care. 
Dog-breakers are an impatient race of people^ and 
it is but natural that they should be so, since 
nothing tries the patience more than the manage- 
ment of a numbar of young dogs of different di«7 
portions, except shooting over bad ones. 
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LV. 

▲ VOIMTBR 0& SBTTKK SHOULD MOLD HIS HEAD WELL VT. 

A young dog that carries his head well up, when 
beating, should be chosen, in preference to one that 
hunts with his nose on the ground.^ 

LVL 

THE COLOUR OF A DOG IS OF NO CONSEQUENCE. 

The handsomest dog is that which shews the 
most breed ; the most valuable that which aiFords 
the sportsman the greatest number of shots. 

LVIL 

T0UN6 DOGS SHOULD NOT BE TAKEN OUT ALONE. 

Young dogs should never be taken out alone : 
they should ever be accompanied by a slow, close^ 
beating, staunch pointer or setter. It is more de- 
sirable to break young dogs in company with a 
pointer than with a setter. The former makes a 
more decided point than the latter. 

* It is not only the best dog that carries his head up, but game 
will iuffer him to apfNTOach nearer than one that tracks them. 
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LVIII. 

-* A DOG SHOULD NOT BE FUNI8HSD. UNLESS HE IS AWAKE 6t Hit 

FAULT. 

The shooter, unless he is confident that the dog 
is fully aware of the offence he has committed, should 
never rate or flog a dog. When doubtful whether 
the dog is conscious of having done wrong, it is 
better not to notice the offence, but to wait for 
another opportunity. 

LIX. 

tllE TXMYXR or DOGS SHOULD BE STUDIED BT THE BBXAKKB* 

Many yoimg dogs are spoiled with flogging- 
others for want of it. The temper of the dog 
should be well-studied-by the breaker. All young 
dogs are moreor less wild when first taken out. Some 
are rendered tractable with very little trouble, and 
without any punishment being administered; while 
others, and which afterwards prove good dogs too, 
imite a natural disposition for roving and mischief 
with a considerable share of cunning. Nothing but 
extreme severity will subjugate a dog of this latter 
disposition. He wiU, often, the moment after he 
has felt the lash, forget the infliction, and imme^ 
diately, on another opportunity presenting^ Itself^ 
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repeat the offence, for which repetition, he should, 
of course, receive double chastisement. If a dog is 
shy, he should be encouraged. A timid dog, whai 
rated, will tremble under the scowl of the eye^ 
brow ; it would therefore be injudicious to treat 
him with severity : harsh treatment will only serve 
to render him either sullen, or so uncontrollably 
wild that neither words nor blows will avail to re- 
claim him. It often happens that a dog, when 
timid as a pup, will become attached to his master 
or keeper — ^to one individual alone — ^and will regard 
nobody else ; and when such a dog is taken into 
the field, (if he can be prevailed upon to go without 
his-master,) he refuses to beat, whines, and skulks 
home ; he may nevertheless ultimately turn out to 
be an useful dog. On the other hand, it as fre- 
quantly occiu^ that a dog which is wild and un- 
giovemaUe when young, will afterwards be found 
much more accommodating to a change of mast^K 
A timid whdp must be made a pet of; a bold one 
k^ under restraint. No dog, if well-bred, shovfjd 
be di8c«*ded while young on account of his tempo* i 
the B>o6t eross^amed disposition and mischievous 
propensities in a dog may be corrected and €(m^ 
trolled by judicious treatment. No positive and 
definite rules for breaking do^ can be laid down« 
and if they eould be, and were, they would not be 
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read by those whose business it is to break dogs, or 
if read, as certainly disregarded. The sportsman 
has no alternative but to trust to the good sense 
and discretion of the breaker.* 

* Dog-breaking is not studied theoretically at Oakleigb, but 
the occasional practice of it, during the shooting recess, is there 
considered to be a healthy and rational amusement. As it comes 
ivithin the province of the gamekeeper rather than of the shooter, 
and as the shooter is not expected to be his own dog-breaker's 
braider, none but general information on the subject was given 
in the original "Hints." Soon after their publication, there 
appeared a paper on breaking pointers and setters, from which 
we extract the following valuable hints, for the instruction of 
those wiio may think that the Oakleigh records have not been 
ttteeped enough in the well of that abstruse science : for there 
be many sportsmen, besides visitors at Oakleigb, who think that 
although the study of dog-breaking is not a classical method of 
killing time, the practice of it, considered in reference to health, 
is not unprofitable. It affords exercise to the lungs as well as legs. 

" The first lesson, and the one on which the breaker's success 
chi^y depends, is that of teaching the dog to drop at the word 

* dfnen ;' this must be done before he is taken into the field. 
Tie a strong cord to bis neck, about eighteen yards long, and peg 
one end into the ground. Then make the dog crouch down« 
with his nose between his front feet, calling out, in a loud voice, 

* deiwn.* As often as he attempts to rise pull him to the 
ground, and repeat the word ' down * each time. When he lies 
perfectly quiet while you are standing by him, walk away, and 
if he attempt to follow you, walk back, and make him ' down * 
again, giving him a cut or two with the whip. Hiis lesson must 
be repeated very often, and will take some trouble, before it is 
properly inculcated. When once learnt it is never forgotten, 
and if properly taught in the beginning, will save an infinity of 
trouble in the end. He ought never to be sufftred to rise until 
touched by the hand. This lesson should be practised before his 
meals, and he will perform it much better as be expects hisfood« 
Mid, never feed him till you are perfectly satisfied witb hi« per^ 
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LX. 

PATOURnX DOGS srOILXD BT IKDULGKNCJk 

Favourite dogs are often spoiled by too much in- 
dulgence ; they become jealous of others ; will not 
beat in company ; refuse to back set ; and spring 

• 

formance. After you have been flogging him always part friends^ 
and never let him escape while you are chastising him, at least, 
if he does, do not pursue him, as if he sees (which he soon 
will) that he is the quicker runner of the two, all discipline wil) 
be at an end." To make the dog drop to the hand is decidedly 
the first lesson to be taught by the breaker. But parting friends 
immediately after punishing tlie dog, appears to us to render two 
flagellations necessary where one would otherwise suflSce. We 
^ve some misgivings on the subject nevertheless. We have 
hitherto thought that taking the dog into fiavour again imme- 
diately after beating him, is to lose the eflScacy of the punish- 
ment. Be that as it may, the whip should be instantly retume<l 
to the podcet or put out of the way, that the dog may understand 
that he has no more punishment to exi)ect. The dog should 
not be led to imagine that his fault is at once foi^otten and for- 
given. A little further the writer proceeds to say :^ 

" When he has become tolerably steady, and learnt to come 
in to the call and to drop to the hand, he must be taught to range 
and quarter his ground ; a thing which is seldom seen in perfec- 
tion. On some good brisk morning choose a nice piece of ground . 
where you are likely to find. Take care to give him the wind, 
f. e. to let him have the wind blowing in his face, wave your band 
witli ' hey on good dog,* and let him run off to the right hand to 
the distance of about eighty yards.'* (We suggest thirty.) ** Call 
him in, and, by another wave of the hand, let him go off the 
same distance to the left. Walk straightforward with your eye 
always on him. Go on and let him keep crossing you from right 
to left, and vice versd^ calling him in when at the limit of his 
range. This is a difSc^t lesson,, and. requires great nicety iiv 
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the game pointed by other dogs. It frequently 
happens that a petted dog is good for nothing, 
unless run single-handed. Dogs that will not run 
in company will sometimes run well alone ; and there 
are many sportsmen, especially those whose manors 
or shooting grounds are confined, who prefer 
strolling after one dog only, their object being 
exercise, rather than killing game. 

LXI. 

DOGS ARE ALARMED AT SEEING THEIR COMPANIONS BEATEN. 

If an unmanageable dog and a timid one com- 
mit the same fault simultaneously, let the unruly 
one be punished, and the other be made to crouch, 
and be a witness to the infliction : between each 
stroke the shooter should cry io-hol or '*ware ! 
This mode of punishment will operate in a salutary 
manner upon both ; and probably the timid dog 
will derive the more useful lesson from it, and 
recollect it the longer. All dogs are alarmed at 
seeing their companions punished, not that they 
sympathize with each other, but through fear of 
its being their own turn next to suffer. They 

teaching. Never let him hunt the same ground twice over. 
Always have your eye on him, and watch every motion.'* — New 
Sporting Magazine, vol. v. No. 28, page 256. 

n 
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participate in that fellow-feeling which one rogue 
experiences when he sees another rogue hanged. 

LXII. 

WHEN IT IS EVIDENT) FEOM A DOG*S LOOK, THAT HE HAS BEEN DOING 
MISCHIEF, HE SHOULD BE CORRECTED, 

Whenever a dog, not being in sight of his master 
at the time, has flushed birds, broken fence, or in 
some other way broken one of those laws which all 
good dogs and true never do break, he will follow 
him at a respectable distance and at a sneaking 
pace, with his delinquency plainly charactered on 
his countenance. As often as this occurs, it be- 
comes the duty of the shooter to administer correc- 
tion, not using the whip, but nevertheless producing 
it ; the dog will then be alarmed on his master 
merely looking steadily at him, and crying "^ware! 
or caution! When in fault, the dog**s eye cannot 
meet his master's frown. If the dog is not corrected 
under these circumstances, he will think that he 
may flush birds with impunity in his master's 
presence ; for he is not aware of the difference 
between committing a fault in his master's presence 
and in his absence. The dog verily believes his 
master to be omniscient. A look convinces the 
dog that his master knows all that has happened, 
although his master may know nothing but what 
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he infers from the dog's confession. Whenever 
his master is able to guess pretty certainly from 
some corroborating evidence, other than his tell- 
tale face, that the dog has been chasing hares or 
the like, he, of course, will not spare him. It is 
amusing to see a young dog as it were conscience- 
stricken, and pleading for mercy, after chasing a 
flock of sheep or herd of deer some half hour long. 
His villainous look is then made the subject of 
ridicule, and the dog go^s unpunished. 



LXIII. 

WHEMfeVEE A BOG APPEARS TO BE FULLY AWAEE OF HIS FAULT, HE 
SHOULD NOT ESCAPE PUNISHMENT* 

No opportunity should be lost of correcting a 
dog when he knows he has made a fault. If the 
dog appear unconscious of his fault, and the shooter 
cannot, by words or signs, make him conscious of 
it, it would be imprudent to punish him. The 
efficacy of all punishment depends mainly on the 
dog's knowing why he is punished. The punish- 
ment, when there is a doubt whether the dog is 
fully aware of his offence, should be trifling ; when 
he appears conscious of it, severe. The whip being 
used indiscriminately, loses half its effect. It is 
the well-timed application of it, and not the severity 

d2 
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of the chastisement inflicted, that produces bene- 
ficial results. 

LXIV. 

HOW TO PUNISH A DOG* 

When punishing a dog, it is better to beat him 
with a sknder switch than with a dog-»whip. But 
whether a switch or dog-whip be used, the dog 
should be struck across, not along, the ribs; or in 
other words, the switch or lash should not be made 
to lap round his body, but the blow should fall 
on the whole length of his side.* A dog should 
never be kicked. When the shooter is unprovided 

* The following is an extract from a letter to the editor of 
the periodical in which the Hmtt appeared. The objectionable 
part referred to has been omitted, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion. ** Permit me to make a remark on • * * * by Tom 
Oakleigh, in your last numbers, where it is advised as follows : 
' Under these circumstances, you should never fail to rate him 
(the dog) severely, shaking him by the ears, but not using the 
whip.' Now, sir, as the ear of a dog is a very delicate organ, 
and both useful and ornamental, therefore let me protest against 
such a mode of coercion, as not only dangerous but cruel. 
The ear, as we all know (those excepted whose helix and anti- 
helix adorn the pillory), is a very tender part, and susceptible 
of disease both external and internal, and in many instances those 
diseases difficult of cure ; and as there can be no doubt but that 
shaking a dog by the ear-, as your friend Oakleigh has it, 
' severely,' is likely to induce disease, and ultimately produce 
deafness, than which as a defect in a sporting dog nothing can 
be worse : I therefore hope my brother sportsmen will pause ere 
they adopt this plan, which no doubt emanated from the pen of 
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with a switch or dog^whip, he should make the dog 
lie at his foot several minutes, which the dog, eager 
for sport, will consider a severe punishment, and it 
is a sort of punishment not soon forgotten. 

LXV. 

A GOOD DOG WILL BACK-SET INSTINCTIVELY. 

The dog may be taught to back or back-set, by 
the breaker holding up his hand and crying to-ho ! 
when another dog makes a point. A well-bred 
dog will invariably back-set instinctively. To 
back-set instinctively is the distinctive characteristic 
of a promising young dog ; indeed, it is the only 
safe standard by which the shooter may venture to 
prognosticate future excellence. A dog^s pointing 
game and larks the first time he is taken out, is no 
certain criterion of merit. There is no deception 
in a dog^s back-setting instinctively the first time 
he sees another dog make a point. It is a proof 
that he is a scion from the right stock. The dog 
himself may be unbreakable nevertheless : but in 
that case, he will possess some quality that belongs 
to the individual rather than the species. The 

a practical person. Perhaps, where the whip is thought too great 
a punishment, the sight of it now and then» as I have experienced, 
may prove very efficacious." — New Sporting Magazine, vol. v. 
No. 27, p. «11. 
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reason why such a dog is unbreakable* will not 
be that he does not possess that acute sense of 
smelling necessary to the pointer, but must be 
sought for in the dog^s temper. Thus we find the 
dog with the finest nose, may not prove to be the 
most valuable to the shooter. 



LXVI. 

ALL DOGS THAT AKE INTENDED TO RUN IN COMPANY, SHOULD BE 

BROKE IN COMFANT* 

A young dog should never be taken out alone, 
unless it is intended afterwards to run him singly, 
or he will not beat well in company with other dogs. 
A dog being run singly, becomes jealous of others, 
and will flush birds pointed by others ; but, by 
being early accustomed to beat in company, that 
jealousy is removed. So a dog used to hunt in 
company becomes idle, and refuses to beat when 
alone. 

* A sailor is reported to have said that inattackable was not an 
English word ; so say we of unbreakable* No dog that has a 
good nose is unbreakable' The temper of a dog, however per- 
verse, is not an insuperable obstacle to the breaking a dog. But 
all attempts to break a dog may prove abortive, if its temper is 
not imderstood. A dog which was difficult to break, if not kept 
in subjection, will return to his former habits. 
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LXVII. 

DOGS SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO QUARTER THEIR GROUND. 

The dog should be taught to quarter his ground 
well. He should cross over before the shooter 
continually, at about twenty paces distance in 
advance, ranging about thirty paces on either hand, 
and leaving no part of his ground unbeaten. If in 
company with other dogs, he should not follow 
them, but each dog should beat independently. 

LXVIII. 

LARKS, LAPWIVGS, ETC. SHOULD NOT BE KILLED BEFORE A YOUNG 

DOG. 

The sportsman should kill nothing but game 
over a young dog, or the dog will never learn his 
business. He should of all things avoid shooting 
larks, lapwings, or field-fares. When the shooter 
is in the habit of killing small birds, such as larks, 
sometimes, and at other times is in the habit of 
correcting him for pointing them, the dog becomes 
confused, and is puzzled when he comes upon a 
snipe, whether to point or not. Of all birds the 
shooter should avoid shooting larks. The best of 
dogs will occasionally point them : and it requires 
much time to teach a young dog that they are not 
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game, and to break, him off pointing them when 
once he has acquired the habit. The spaniel or 
cock-dog, must be encouraged to run up all kinds 
of game or other birds indiscriminately, but to 
keep near the shooter.* 

* '' There is much less trouble in making a spaniel steady, than 
at first thought may be imagined. A puppy eight months old, 
introduced amongst three or four well-broken dogs, is easily 
tau£^C his business. The breaker should use him to a cord of 
twenty yards length or so, before he goes into the field, and then 
take him out with the pack. Many a young dog is quiet and 
obedient from the first: another is shy, and stares and runs about 
as much at the rising of the birds as the report of the gun. 
Shdrtly he gets over this, and takes a part in the spoit-'he 
then begins to chase, but finding he is not followed after little 
birds or game, he returns ; and should he not, and commence 
hunting out of shot, which is rery likely, he must be called in, 
and flogged or rated, as his temper calls for. With care and 
patience, he will soon * pack up * with the others, especially if 
that term is used when the dogs are dividing ; and if not, he 
may be checked by treading on the cord, and rated or beaten as 
his fault requires. Spaniels will in general stand more whipping 
than other dogs, but care must be taken not to be too lavish nor 
severe with it at first, or the dog becomes cowed, and instead 
of hunting will sneak along at heel. 

** Having learnt him to hunt in his place, or rather at a proper 
digtancef^OT with spaniels distance is to be inculcated first and 
principal^, — the next things to be attempted in turn, are to learn 
him * down charge * — to prevent his chasing hares — to come in 
when needed— to hunt the contrary side of a hedge; and then his 
education for shooting in the open is about <^omplete-^time 
will do the te%t,**~-'Extract from a Paper " On breaking Spaniels^** 
subscribed ** iV. TF." New Sporting Magazine, vol. v. No. 29, 
p. 337. 

The practical shooter will not require to be told, that when 
spaniels are brought to such a state of discipline as to be ser- 
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LXIV. 

GUNPOWDER IS SELDOM FOUND TO BE OF INFERIOR QUALITY, UNLESS 
IT HAS BEEN INJURED BT WET OR DAMP. 

The manufacturing of gunpowder has arrived at 
such perfection, that it is very seldom the spOTts- 
man has reason to complain of any imperfection 
therein* The sporting gunpowder sold in canisters^ 
is to be preferred to the treble-sealed^ which is 
wrapt in cartridge paper. The reason for such 
preference is, the greater chance of the canister- 
powder being dry, and uninjured by damp. There 
are several rival mills at which the real treble-strong 
is made ; but as far as our observation has ex- 
tended, it would be partiality in us to recommend 
any one manufactiure as the best, or to decry any 
as the worst. We have been so fortunate, during 
the last few years, as to meet with none of an 
inferior quality, except such as we had reason to 
believe had been spoiled by being kept in an im- 
proper manner : from all which we infer that no 
bad sporting gunpowder is manufactured, but that 
a great deal of good is spoiled by exposure to a 

yiceable in an open country, they will require no further tutoring 
to fit them for the woods, unless it be that the eye of their 
master not being always on them,, they begin to ramble. The 
efficiency of the training of a dog for cover-shooting depends . 
for the most part, on his keeping near the shooter. 

1)3 



e^ 
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damp atmosphere. Nearly all the canister-powder 
made, is, we believe, of nearly the same quality in 
every respect when first manufactured. But when 
procured by the sportsman from the retailers, there 
will often be found some variation in the strength 
and quickness of firing. Thus the Dartford gun- 
powder bought from one retailer will fire smart and 
strong, while a similar article obtained from another 
will be comparatively weak and slow of ignition. 
This difference in the quality of powder is occa- 
sioned by exposure to different atmospheres. Gun- 
powder is generally purchased by the shooter at a 
provincial town at some distance from the manu- 
facturers. One shop or warehouse is dry ; another 
is damp. One package of powder may have lain 
only twenty-four hours in the front boot of the 
London mail, in July, to the imminent danger of 
the cigar-whiffer on the coach-box ; another may 
have been sweating three weeks in a canal-boat in 
March : hence the various degrees of liability to 
imbibe moisture before the powder comes into the 
retailer's possession, and while in his keeping. 
Damp not only affects the nitre, of which gun- 
powder is chiefly composed, and thereby occasions 
loss of strength ; but it also operates prejudicially 
on the ingredients which contribute to the instan- 
taneous ignition. 
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LXX. 

HOW TO OBTAIN THE BEST GUXPOWDER. 

The most certain way of obtaining good gun- 
power at the retailers is to learn from the shopman, 
when he produces canisters by different manu- 
facturers, which was the latest importation into his 
warehouse; for that which has been the shortest 
period from the mill, has the chances in its favour 
of having suffered least from the effects of damp : 
and that which is the dryest, will, nine times out of 
ten, prove to be the best. Whenever the retailer 
receives a quantity directly from the manufacturer 
in warm, dry weather, then is the best opportunity 
the sportsman has of laying in a stock for the 
season. It should be kept in a dry part of a warm 
room, and not near an outside wall. 

LXXI. 

HOW TO DISTINGUISH GOOD POWDER FROM BAD BY ITS APrEARANCE. 

The grains, or as they are more technically 
termed, corns of the best description of sporting 
gunpowder, are very fine, but when examined they 
will be found uniform in size and shape, each corn 
being as it were a sample of its kind. That uni- 
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fonnitj in i^pearanoe exists only so long as the 
powder remains unimpaired ; for having been once 
injured by damp, drying will not restore it to its 
pristine state. When dried, after being wet, some 
of the grains will be found bruised, and others 
reduced to dust. If powder be stiD damp, it may 
be discovered by the corns adhering to each other. 
An opinion formed of powdo* by its appearance is 
of little value; but before filling his flask, the 
shooter may, by mere observation, satisfy mmself 
that the powder is not positively bad. 

LXXII. 

THK BEST rOWDUt IS CLEAN, THE COARSE FOUL. 

The best powder does not soil the gun so much 
as inferior powder. After using good powder, a 
redness will be observed round the orifice of the 
pivot. After using coarse powder, a whiteness will 
be apparent. The purer the powder is, the oftener 
may a barrel be fired without requiring to be 
cleaned. 

LXXIII. 

A METHOD OF TRYING THE COMPAEATITE STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT 

KINDS OP OUNFOWDBX. 

A common powder-trier may be of essential 
service in enabling the shooter to ascertain the com- 
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parative strength of different canisters of gun- 
powder. Nice observation is required in the ma- 
nagement of that instrument, or it will be as likely 
to mislead as to assist. In the first place, it should 
be truly made ; and, in the next, it will require 
more skill than is generally supposed to be 
requisite, to charge it precisely in the same manner 
every time, for if that is not done, any experiment 
is utterly useless. That it is a very uncertain 
method of trying the strength of gunpowder, is 
demonstrated by the fact, that on the powder- trier 
being fired several times successively, charged each . 
time with powder from the same flask, it will vary 
in a trifling degree on each discharge. It some- 
times happens that as the metal of which the 
instrument is made becomes heated, the strength of 
the powder seems to increase, which indicates damp- 
ness in the powder. 

LXXIV. 

THK FLASK SHOULD BK WARM WHSK FILLED WITH POWDBR. 

If there be any reason to suspect powder being 
damp, the flask, before being filled with powder, 
should be held near to the fire until the copper or 
other metal of which it is made become too hot 
for the fingers. The powder being poured into 
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the flask while the latter is warm, the heat of the 
metal will absorb a portion of the moisture in the 
former. Lest any true sportsman and loyal sub-* 
ject should endanger life or limb by following our 
instructions, let him take care that the flask is empty 
before he submits it to the fire. 

LXXV. 

tHB REQUISITE QUAVTITT OF POWDER FOR A CHARGE CAK ONLT BE 

ASCERTAINED BT A TRIAL. 

The proper quantity of powder for a charge can 
only be ascertained by actual experiment. The 
measure usually attached to the common powder- 
flask is capable of enlargement and contraction, by 
means of a slide, to four distinct sizes. One of the 
intermediate sizes will generally prove to be the 
proper charge for a double-barrelled fowling-piece 
of the usual guage. 

LXXVI. 

THE PROPER SIZE OF SHOT FOR GENERAL PURPOSES WILL BE BEST 
ASCERTAINED BY FIRING AT A TARGET. 

What size of shot is best for general shooting is 
a question diflicult to determine, especially as 
" doctors disagree^ on the point. The arguments 
that have been and still are advanced on this sub- 
ject, in favour of all sizes, from No. 1 to No. 7, yea 
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down to No. 9, are interminable.* We will give 
our opinions, but not urge their adoption, leaving 
every one to please himself, and recommending a 
trial. There is nothing like experiment, though 
it is generally scouted. Perhaps some antiquated 
sexagenarian, a sportsman of the olden school, to 
whose opinions the noviciate bows with deference, 

* '* Those who shoot in India will find No. 6 to No. 9, patent 
the best sizes for shot. The covers being thick, the game is 
usually sprung within a short distance ; so that even the smallest 
shot may, from being little dispersed, kill heavy birds. One of 
the best shots I ever saw, never used any other than No. 9 ; 
and I would ventive to say his game bag, in the same number of 
discharges, might vie with that of any sportsman!" — Oriental 
Field Sports, vol. ii. page 77. 

It has been urged as an argument in favour of small shot, 
that as it is easier to thrust a needle than a nail into the body of 
a hare or partridge, so a small pellet will perforate where feathers 
or fur would effectually stop a larger pellet ; and that although the 
large pellet would make the greater, the smaller one would nuike the 
deeper wound, and be more apt to break a bone. It has always 
been our opinion tliat eveiy shot fired, from a dust-corn to a 
forty-two pounder, moves with a velocity and force in a direct 
ratio to its size and weight. If any person who has the oppor- 
tunity, will fire at a hard block of wood, with various sizes of 
shot, he will find that a forty-two pounder ball will sink deeper 
into the block than a twelve pounder, a twelve pounder than a 
musket-ball, a musket-ball than a swan-shot, a swan-shot than a 
No. 1 shot, a No. 1 than a No. 4, and a No. 4 than a No. 9 1 
Then if a No. 4 will strike deeper into an oak board than a 
No. 9, why should it not into the body of a hare pr partridge ? 
A four ounce ball fired from a twelve pounder field-piece, would 
break a limb at a muqh greater distance from the gun than an 
one ounce ball would. These arc cases as much in point as that 
of the nail and the needle. 
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and whose experience in shooting, aod reputatior. 
as a shot, have made whatever he is pleased to say 
on sporting matters an authority, may tell him 
that he will never learn to kill game by firing at 
pasteboard or brown paper. This may be very 
tru&— so far he may be very right ; but the tyro 
may thereby learn something else — something that 
the other may have yet to learn — ^viz. how to load 
a gnu to most advantage! Bacon^s axiom (ren- 
dered by the Irish gamekeeper ** knowledge is 
powder^) is equally i^plicable to shooting as to 
any other science. The knowing how to husband 
our resources will best supply any physical incapa- 
city, and give to small means the efficacy of greater 
ones misapplied. The shooter can only by target- 
shooting, learn to calculate the chances, with preci- 
sion, at what distances, and with what size of shot, 
he can most easily and surely accomplish this or 
that object — a knowledge surely worth attaining ! 
A correct system of charging, places the indifferent 
shot more nearly on a par with the crack shot ; for 
what the latter gains by the accuracy of his aim, 
the former attains by the more deadly manner in 
which the charge is thrown. Thus, by loading it 
properly, a reputed bad barrel is often found to be 
a good one. Many an excellent fowling-piece is 
thrown aside, because the possessor of it does not 
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know how to charge it. There are shooters who 
persist in declaring that every barrel of the same 
guage, ought to be charged precisely alike, with- 
out relation to its length, contraction, or expansion, 
or to the form of the breech. If such arguers be 
open to conviction, they may, by firing at a target, 
very easily convince themselves of the fallacy of 
their opinions in this respect. We assert, that the 
shooter may acquire more knowledge of the range 
of his piece, and of the best mode of charging 
it, by half an hour's practice at a quire of brown 
paper, than by sporting half a centtuy ! 

LXXVII. 

THB WXIOHT OF A CHARGE OF SHOT FOR A SIN6LB-BARRZLLED 

FOWLING-rilECE. 

The weight of a charge of shot for a single- 
barrelled gun is about an ounce and three-quarters. 

LXXVIII. 

WEIGHT OF CHARGE OF SHOT FOR A DOUBLE-BARRELLED FOWLINO- 

riECE. 

The charge for the first barrel of a double-bar- 
relled fowling-piece weighs about an ounce and 
five-eighths ; that for the second, an ounce and 
three-eighths. 
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LXXIX. 

MIXKD SHOT SHOULD NOT BE USED. 

DifTerent sizes of shot should never be mixed 
together. 

LXXX. 

THE SAME WEIGHT OP LAEOS SHOT AS OF SMALL MAT BE USED. 

A larger quantity in measure should be used of 
large shot than of small. The same weight may be 
used, whatever the size of shot. 



LXXXI. 

THE QUANTITY OF SHOT DOES NOT DEPEND ON THE LENGTH, BUT ON 

THE GUAGE OF THE BARBEL. 

The quantity of shot used does not depend upon 
the length of the barrel, but on the guage. 



LXXXII. 

THE SIZE OF SHOT TO BE USED FOR GROUSE-SHOOTING, WITH A 
SINGLE-BARRELLED FOWLING-PIECE. 

The best size of shot for grouse-shooting on the 
12th of August, with a single-barrelled fowling- 
piece, when the game has not been disturbed, is No. 
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3.* If the birds are wild or have been much dis- 
turbed, No. 2 will be the best size during the 
season, after the first week. 

LXXXIII. 

THE SIZES OF SHOT TO BE USED FOR OEOUSE-SHOOTINO WITH A 
DOUBLE-BARRELLED FOWLING-PIECE. 

For grouse -shooting, with a double-barrelled 
fowling-piece, on the 12th of August, and during 
the first few days in the season while the birds are 
not wild, the first barrel should be charged with 
No. 4 and the second with No. 2. If the birds are 
wild, No. 3 should be used in the first barrel and 
No. 1 in the second. Nos. 3 and 1 after the first 
week, will be proper sizes during the remainder of 
the season. 

LXXXIV. 

THE SIZE OF SHOT FOR BLACK-GAME SHOOTING, WITH A SINGLE- 
BARRELLED FOWLING-PIECE. 

The best shot for black-game shooting, in 
August, for a single-barrelled fowling-piece, is 
No. 4. 

* Sportsmen should observe, that shot is not numbered alike 
by different makers ; so of the shot made at one place, there 
may be twenty pellets more in the ounce than of that made at 
another place. The Oakleigh Code must be understood to refer 
to the largest sizes : thus what is called No. 3 in the Code, is 
frequently sold as No. 2. 
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LXXXV. 

THE SIZSS OF SHOT FOR BLACK-OAMK SHOOTIKO, WITH A DOUBLS- 

BARBELLBD FOWLIKG-PIECS. 

For black-game shooting with a double-bar- 
relled fowling-piece, in August, the first barrel 
Aould be charged with No. 5, and the second with 
No. 3. During the rest of the season, the same 
size of shot may be used for black-game shooting as 
is directed for grouse-shooting. 



LXXXVI. 

THE SIZE OF SHOT JO BE USED FOR PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING, WITH A 
SIKGLE-BARRELLBD FOWLING-PIECE, IN SEPTEMBER. 

For partridge^shooting, during the first week in 
September, a single-barrelled fowling-piece should 
be charged with No. 6. 

LXXXVII. 

THE SIZES OF SHOT TO BE USED FOR PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING, WITH A 
DOUBLE-BARRELLED FOWLING-PIECE, IN SEPTEMBER. 

For partridge-shooting, during the first week, 
with a double-barrelled fowling-piece, the first bar- 
rel should be charged with No. 7, and the second 
with No. 5. 
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LXXXVIII. 

TRX SIZE OF SHOT TO BK V8)BD TOR GENERAL PURPOSES DURIKG THE 
SEASON, WITH A SINOLE-BARRELLXD FOWLING-FIBCE. 

After the first week in September, No. 5 may be 
used in a single-barrelled fowling-piece, for every 
description of shooting (except grouse, black-game, 
wild fowl, and snipe shooting). 

LXXXIX. 

THE SIZES OF SHOT TO BE USED BOB GENERAL PURPOSES DURING THE 
SEASON, WITH A DOUBLE-BARRELLED FOWLING-PIECE. 

For partridge-shooting, during the whole of the 
season after the first week in September, the charge 
for a double-barrelled fowling-piece may be No. 6* 
in the first barrel, and No. 4 in the second. This 
applies to countries where game -is not much dis- 
turbed. In open, barren countries where game is 
scarce and wild, a size larger may be used with 
advantage.-f- 

XC. 

THE SIZE OF SHOT TO BE USED FOE SNIPE-SHOOTING. 

No. 6 is sufficiently small for snipe-shooting when 
partridges or other game is expected to be met with. 

* See note to LXXXIII. 

t The larger sizes are always used at Oakleigh. 
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XCI. 

THI SIZE OF SHOT TO BE USED FOR SNIPE-SHOOTIKO, WHEN THE 
OBJECT IS TO SHOOT SNIPES ONLT. 

When the shooter is in quest of snipes only, he 
should use No. 7. 

XCII. 

THE SIZES OF SHOT TO BE USED FOR WATER-FOWL WITH A COMMON- 
SIZED FOWLINO-PIECE* 

The best size of shot for wild fowl with a single- 
barrelled gun is No. 1. A double-gun should be 
charged, the first barrel with No. 2, and the second 
with B, which is a size larger than No. 1. 

XCIII. 

THE BARRELS OF A DOUBLE FOWLING-PIECE SHOULD NOT BE CHARGEO 

ALIKE. 

The two barrels of a double gun should never 
be both charged with the same size of shot. The 
Oakleigh rule is, that the shot in the second barrel 
should be two sizes larger than that in the first. 

XCIV. 

THE SIZE OF SHOT THAT IS MOST SUITABLE TO A SINGLE- BARRELLED 
FOWLING-PIECE MAY NOT BE TH£ BEST CALCULATED FOR DOUBLE 
BARRELS. 

Whatever may be the requisite size of shot for a 
single-barrelled fowling-piece, the shot to be used 
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in a double one should be the size larger and the 
size smaller. Thus, when No. 5 is proper for a 
single-barrel, Nos. 6 and 4 should be used for a 
double gun. 

XCV. 

tHE LEFT BAB&EL IS FIRED FIEST. 

It is most convenient to fire the left barrel first : 
we* always do so. Sometimes it may be expedient 
to change when the left barrel becomes foul from 
more frequent firing. When a bird rises at a great 
distance from the shooter, and there is only time to 
fire one barrel, the second barrel should be fired. 

XCVI. 

tHE SHOOTER, IN DETERMINING THE SIZE OF SHOT TO BE USED, MUST 
TAKE INTO CONSIDERATION THE TIME OF THE TEAR, AND AtSO THE 
SIZE OF THE BIRD HE IS IN PURSUIT OF. 

We recommend the shooter, before filling the 
shot-belt, to consider the time of the year and the 
birds he is in pursuit of, not regarding the quad- 
rupeds, with reference to the size of shot to be used. 
Hares may be killed with any kind of shot not less 

• The reviewerly " we" was introduced into the Code by the 
Club, and it must be understood to mean the members collec- 
tively. The notes are chiefly observations that fell from indivi- 
dual members, collected by the Editor, during the reading and 
revising of the Code. 
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than No. 6. A hare should never be shot at but 
at such distance that it cannot escape being struck 
heavily. The size of shot for shooting hares is 
immaterial, because what the large shot gains in 
weight, the smaller shot obtains in number. A 
hare cannot, like a partridge, at a moderate dis- 
tance escape through the interstices of a charge of 
large-sized shot, nor can it firil to be struck with 
many small shot, always assuming the aim to be 
true. Hence we arrive at the conclusion that what- 
ever size of shot it is thought advisable to use, with 
reference to the birds and to the season of the year, 
that size of shot will be equally serviceable as re- 
gards hares, not, as we said before, being less than 
No. 6. Hares may be killed with dust shot ; but 
when fired at with dust shot, they should be within 
a dozen paces from the shooter, or, in all pro- 
bability, they will run off mangled. Neither a 
hare nor a bird should be fired at, except at such 
distance and with such size of shot, that it must 
inevitably be killed, provided the aim be true. 
Cruelty and cowardice are said to be nearly allied: 
and nothing is more cruel than to shoot at long 
distances, when it is scarcely possible to bring the 
bird down, though it can hardly escape being 
str,uck by a straggling shot ; nor more cowardly 
than the fashionable and prevalent, but unsports- 
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manlike and unmanly custom of using shot dis- 
proportioned to the size of the game and its distance 
from the shooter. There can be no more miserable 
attempt to acquire the reputation of a shooter than 
that of using small shot. Every really good shot 
can kill more game with large shot than small. To 
meet, in some degree, the prejudices of the day, we 
have set down the very smallest sizes of shot that 
ought to be used, and the very longest distances at 
which shots ought to be attempted. 

XCVII. 

THE BEST WADDIKO IS ANOINTED FELT WADDING. 

The wadding that we recommend is that made 
of felt, with a thin card pasted to it on either side, 
and anointed with some chemical preparation. 
We are not aware that this is the very best des- 
cription of wadding, but we know of none better. 
New kinds of wadding are constantly being in- 
vented. The metallic wadding, or punched cards, 
or punched hat wadding, are either of them very 
good, as regards shooting. The chief reason why 
we bestow a preference on the anointed wadding 
is, because the barrel is kept less foul, and may be 
fired so many times oftener without requiring 
cleaning, than when any other description of wad- 
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ding mth which we are acquainted is used. It 
8l;iould be obtained of two thicknesses: a thick 
wadding should be placed on the powder, and a 
thin one on the shot. Care should be taken, es- 
pecially while the gun is clean, that the wadding 
on the shot in the second barrel should be of 
suiScient thickness, and should fit sufficiently tight 
to prevent the charge moving when the first bar- 
rel is fired. A good body of wadding is always 
requisite on the powder: but as slight wadding 
only as is consistent with safety, is required on the 
shot. It is not safe to fire a barrel wherein the 
wadding has moved. The wadding should fit 
the barrel so tightly, that when the latter is clean 
and smooth within, the charge will not stir. There 
is little fear of the charge stirring after a barrel 
has been fired a few times, as the place where 
the leading or foulness accumulates in greatest 
quantity is just above where the charge of shot 
lies. 

XCVIII. 

COrPER-CAPS. 

The best copper-caps are what are termed French 
caps. The same rule should be observed on pur- 
chasing them as before hinted as to powder, to 
ensure their not having been exposed to darnp^ Ao 
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experiment with them, as with anything else regard- 
ing shooting, wiU be serviceable. Before pur- 
chasing a quantity of caps, half a dozen should be 
tried in succession, and if all explode, the infe- 
rence is that they have been kept tolerably dry. It 
is not enough that they will merely ignite : they 
must fire smartly. When in the shooter'^s possession, 
they must also be kept dry. The best caps will 
fire even after being recently wetted, but not after 
being long exposed to a damp atmosphere. 

XCIX. 

THE COPPER-CAPS SHOULD FIT THE PIVOT. 

The shooter should be particular in procuring 
copper-caps of a proper size ; for if they do not 
fit the pivots, considerable inconvenience will be 
experienced. When too small they will not ex- 
plode ; and when too large, the cap on the second 
pivot is apt to fly off when the first barrel is fired. 

C. 

COPPER-CAPS SHOULD BE KEPT FREE FROM DIRT. 

The shooter will find it convenient to carry a 
quantity of caps loose in his waistcoat pocket, with 
a reserve in a box (a metal box water-tight is best), 
to have recourse to should those in his pocket be- 

£2 
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come wet. He should take care that there be 
nothing in his pocket to choak the caps ; and by 
way of precaution, he should, bdbre putting a cap 
on the pivot, see that there be no dirt in the cap, 
and that it be perfect. 

CI. 

THX METHOD OF CHARGING A FOWLIKO-PIKCE. 

Having ascertained the proper quantity and des- 
cription of powder, shot, and wadding, requisite for 
charging, the shooter will proceed to charge as 
follows. The barrelsfnust be held perpendicularly 
while the powder is poured in, so that as little as 
possible may adhere to the interior. The barrels 
being still held perpendicularly, the gun should be 
shaken two or three times slightly against the 
ground, which wiU cause particles of powder to fall 
from the sides. A thick piece of wadding must 
then be pushed down firmly and tightly, but not 
rammed so as to crush the powder. After the shot 
is poured in, the barrel must be again shaken per- 
pendicularly twice or thrice, which will cause the 
charge of shot to lie even and compact. A piece 
of wadding must then be pushed down upon the 
shot. The remains of the copper-cap last used 
must then be carefully removed, and it must be 
seen that the powder has found it» way to the 
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orifice of the pivot. A copper-cap must then be 
placed on the pivot.* The cap may be fastened 
by letting down the hammer gently upon it, so 
that it will not fly ofi^ with any sudden jerk, or the 
concussion occasioned by firing the other barrel. 

CII. 

THE LEADING SC&APED FROM THE BARBEL WITH THE RAMROD. 

When the second barrel of a double-barrelled 
fowling-piece is charged, a portion of the leading 
should be scraped off the, interior of the barrel 
with the ramrod, and pressed down upon the wad- 

* The correspondent alluded to in the note to LXIV., on ano- 
ther occasion, commenting upon the HintSf says : *' Allow me 
to hark back for a moment to * * * *, where it is advised that 
the cap should be placed on the pivot previous to re- loading. 
Now, if the copper be good with which the cap is made, it 
will on firing merely expand, hnt not fly to pieces ; I therefore 
conceive it more safe^to leave the old cap on while loading ; and 
this practice lias another advantage, as it gives an opportunity of 
ascertaining whether the powder has passed into the passage of 
the nipple or pivot ; a precaution tliat will save the mortification 
of a misfire.** Tom Oakleigh must have been asleep when he 
said, " place the cap on before re-loading.** We can vouch that 
he has been, ever since he first knew what a copper cap was, in 
the habit of re-loading before placing a fresh cap on the pivot ; 
and for the very good reason above given, that he might ascertain 
whether the powder had passed into the passage of the pivot. 
We take this opportunity of thanking the gentleman, whose 
suggestions have in this tod other instances led to the amend- 
ment of the original HintSj for the interest and trouble he has 
taken respecting them. 
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ding, which will, by cementing the wadding, tend 
to prevent the charge from stirring when the first 
barrel is fired. 

cm. 

WHIN OKE BARREL HAS BEEN DISCHAROEDy THE SHOOTER SHOULD 
ASCERTAIN, BY PRESSING DOWN THE RAMROD, WHETHER THE 
CHARGE IN THE OTHER BARREL HAS SHIFTED. 

When one barrel only of a double-barrelled 
fowling-piece has been discharged, the hammer of 
the lock attached to the barrel not fired should be 
let down upon the copper cap, and the shooter will 
try, with his ramrod, whether the charge has 
moved. In case the wadding has given way, some 
paper (a small piece of an old newspaper, used 
three-fold, will answer the purpose) should be 
pushed down upon it. 

CIV. 

A SMALL PORTION OF POWDER SHOULD BE FLASHED OFF, BEFORE 

LOADING THE FIRST TIME. 

On his arrival at the shooting ground, the 
shooter should flash ofi^ three-fourths of a charge 
of powder from each barrel. By so doing the damp 
will be expelled : the barrels should be dry and 
warm when charged, since nothing so much weakens 
the explosive force of gunpowder as moisture. A 
damp barrel may prevent a discharge, or what is 
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equally vexatious, may cause the charge to hang 
fire. Havhig flashed off the powder, the shooter 
should charge without loss of time. 

CV. 

THE GUN SHOULB BE KE-LOADED SOON AFTER EACH DISCHARGE. 

During the day, in the field, the shooter, in order 
that the barrels may not grow cold after being 
fired and before reloaded, should observe the same 
rule as at starting, by charging inunediately after 
bagging his game. 

CVI. 

WHEN THE SHOOTEBf FROM ANY CAUSE» IS EXCITED, HE SHOULD 
CHARGE HIS FOWLING-PIECE CAUTIOUSLY. 

When flushed with success, depressed by ill-luck, 
or otherwise excited, the noviciate should charge 
very deliberately and cautiously, as, under those 
euTsumstances, he is liable to make mistakes which 
are not only inconvenient but dangerous. 

CVII. 

WHEN THE SHOOTER IS FURNISHED WITH A GUN TO WHICH HE IS 
NOT ACCUSTOMED, IT WILL BE PRUDENT FOR HIM TO TRY IT BY 
FIRING AT A MARK. 

The shooter, when once well*suited with a fowl- 
ing-piece, should never use any other if he can 
avoid it. When from home, before taking out a 
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fowlmg-piBoe knt liim ftr the omwian, he should, 
if he has an opportanhy faefinre going out, practise 
filing at a mark — and at Taiioos distances — to 
enaUe him to judge for himadf at what lengths he 
wiU be able to bring down his game, and with what 
quantity and description of powder, shot, and 
wadding, that olject can be most easily aooom- 



CVIII. 



THX QUAVtBT OT A MMUHIH OK THAT MAT XX USKD Ot CHAKGIK6 

AK UXTmOD mccK. 

In the event of a fowling-piece to which he is 
not accustomed, bdng put into the shooter^s hands, 
and he has not an opportunity of making the ex- 
periment suggested in LXXV. and LXXVI., and 
is, moreover, igncnnnt of the quantity of charge it 
requires, he may divide an ounce of powder into 
seven parts, by one of which he may regulate the 
measure on his fiask, and use an ounce and a half 
of shoL 

CIX, 

THE SICOND BAmXMT. SHOULD BB CHAmGKD WITH A rULL XXASUKK 

OP rOWDKft. 

A few additional grains of powder should be 
poured into the second barrel of a double fowling- 
piece, over and above the customary and supposed 
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most eiFective charge. The reason for doing so 
may not be obvious at first. Were it possible to 
ascertain, with unerring certainty, the quantum of 
powder required to charge, in the most effective 
manner, any given barrel, and were the quantum 
required the same on all occasions, and could that 
quantum be measured with equal certainty in the 
short space of time usually allowed for loading, 
this regulation would be ridiculous. But it does 
so happen that the quantity, though the diffe- 
rence may be trifling, of powder is not the same 
that is required to charge a barrel when clean as 
when foul— when hot as when cold — when dry as 
when damp ; and in the course of a day^s shooting 
the state of the barrel in these three respects must 
necessarily vary. And further, by reason of the 
powder being more compressed in the measure 
attached to the flask at one time than at another, 
the same precise weight of powder cannot be meted 
twice in succession. Since, however, it is expedi- 
ent to have, at all times, the most effective charge 
possible in the second barrel, and since no instru- 
ment can be invented that may be attached to the 
flask and which will, at the will and pleasure of its 
possessor, expand and contract as the state of the 
atmosphere and barrel varies, the most likely way 
to ensure an efficient charge is to pour in a few 

additional grains. We are not aware that a few 

e3 
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additional grains of powder over and above the 
supposed most effective charge will, at any time, 
make any sensible difference in firing; but any 
deficiency of powder will, of coiu-se, weaken the 
effect of the charge. The smaller the charge of 
powder, the closer the shot is thrown. Excessive 
charging will defeat the shooter^s piu^se, the 
charge will thereby lose that closeness of range 
absolutely essential to firing with effect at a remote 
object. 

ex. 

WHEN THE Alft IS DAMP, THE CHARGE OF POWDER SHOULD BE 

INCREASED. 

When the measure on the flask is regulated as it 
ought to be, it will hold the requisite charge for a 
clean barrel on a warm dry day. It behoves the 
shooter, then, when the atmosphere is moist and the 
wind boisterous, to increase the charge of powder 
in each barrel in a trifling degree. However 
stormy the day may be, the shooter may prevent 
the particles of powder from being blown away 
while he is charging ; but he cannot prevent them 
adhering to the damp leaded interior of the barrels. 
Indeed if the barrels be damp, as they cannot fail 
to be if the air be damp, and there be no wind at 
all, they cannot be held quite perpendicular, so 
that the whole charge of powder shall find its way 
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to the breech. One-fifth of the charge will some- 
times adhere. It is true that, tight wadding being 
used, the whole or nearly the whole finds its way 
to the bottom; but in what state ? Wet !-^and the 
result is, that, when the piece is discharged, only 
four-fifths of the powder ignites ! 

CXI. 

THE WEIGHT OF SHOT WITH WHICH A BARREL SHOULD BE CHARGED 
DEPENDS ON THE GUAGE ONLY, AND NOT ON THE LENGTH OF THE 
BARREL. THE QUANTITY OF FOWDER DEPXVDS MAINLY, BUT NOT 
WHOLLY, ON BOTH THE LENGTH AND CALIBRE OP THE BARREL. 

The quantity of shot required in charging is not 
dependent on the length, but on the guage of the 
barrel. Every barrel of the same guage, be its 
length what it may, requires the same weight of 
shot* The quantity of powder required to pro- 
duce the most effective discharge is. dependent as 
much on the length as on the calibre of the piece. 
The longer the barrel or the larger the calibre, the 
greater quantity of powder is necessary, is a rule 
which generally, but not in all cases, holds good. 
Perhaps, more correctly speaking, the quantity of 
powder required depends on two things. 1st. On 
the capacity, whether in length or diameter, of the 

* This may not be quite correct ; but the difference as regards 
tiie common-fowling piece is too trifling to be noticed. 
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interior of the barrel, for only a limited quantity of 
powder can ignite in a given space, in a given time; 
and the period of time which intervenes between 
the &11 of the hammer, and the exit of the shot 
from the barrel, is very brief. 2dly. On the degree 
of resistance offered by the narrowing of the barrel 
in any part above where the charge lies ; for in- 
stance, a barrel one inch in diameter at the breech 
and only half an inch at the muzzle, would require 
only half the quantity of powder that a barrel half 
an inch in diameter at the breech and one inch at the 
muzzle would. The longer the barrel, the greater 
time is there allowed for the powder to ignite before 
the shot makes its escape. The quantity of pow- 
der required is dependent also on the form of the 
breech. If every barrel were a true cylinder, the 
quantum of charge might be reduced to mathema- 
tical certainty, as then every barrel of the same 
guage and length would be charged alike. But as 
barrels are now made, the charge can only be ascer- 
tained by experiment 

CXIL 

SHOOTING AT BIftDS OK THE WINO. 

Wheal a bird rises near to the shooter, he should 
fix his eye steadfastly upon it, until it is nearly 
twenty yards distant from him ; then throw his gun 
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up quickly to his shoulder, shut his left eye, and 
look straight down the rim or sight'-plate, until he 
has brought his eye, the breech, the metal sight, 
and the bird in a line. The bird will be about 
twenty-five yards distant, by the time he has per- 
fected his aim. He should not continue following 
the bird after having once brought the gun to bear 
upon it. He must keep his eye wide open — ^be de- 
liberate — ^and the very moment he covers the object, 
fire. A deal of this, but not all, any one who has 
the use of his limbs and no defect in his sight, can 
do ; but few persons can perform the last part of 
the operation, simple as it may appear, scientifically. 
It is the finger that errs. The hand ever follows 
the eye ; they do not act in concert ; they should 
act simultaneously, not sufiering the least interval 
of time to elapse between the taking the aim and 
pulling the trigger. That is the universal error. 
The aim taken by the eye is true ; the judgment of 
the distance and allowance accordingly is correct ; 
the barrel is properly elevated ; the object is within 
the range; — ^but ere the hammer falls there is a 
momentary pause ; the piece is stationary, the object 
is on the move ; the finger is too late I If the 
shooter wink, or flinch, or start, from trepidation 
or anxiety, he will shoot above the object : if he 
pause but for an instant after covering the object, 
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however slight the check, the shot falls below or 
bdiind the mark. There is, however, a something 
more than the mere mechanical process requisite ; 
nerve, presence of mind, coolness, and decision, must 
be combined with a knowledge of shooting, or the 
mere science — the artificial and acquired part-*>wiU 
avail nothing. The habit of missing seldom arises 
from ignorance of the use of a fowling-piece, but 
frequently bom excitement, trepidation, anxiety, 
want of command of temper, want of self-confi- 
dence, or the being over-confident, absence of mind, 
the effects of a previous night^s debauch, want of 
rest occasioned by travelling, or some other cause 
operating upon the nervous system. All these 
should be guarded against, as far as circumstances 
will admit, and whatever seems best calculated to 
restore a calm state of mind and firmness, should be 
resorted to. It sometimes happens that a good shot 
will miss half a dozen times in succession, and can- 
not account for his want of success, which, if pro- 
perly investigated, might, in all likelihood, be 
traced to some of the foregoing sources. The main 
cause is generally overlooked, and the fowling-piece 
or powder is condemned, when the fault rests with 
the shooter ! 
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CXIII. 

ADVICE TO THE JUVEVILE SPORTSMAN ON HIS FIRST TAKING THE 

FIELD. 

We superadd a hint for the benefit of the juve- 
nile sportsman on his first turning out The best 
time to learn to shoot is the early part of Septem- 
ber, when birds are tame and abundant. He 
should take out only one dog — a slow, staunch, 
old dog ; and be accompanied by a friend or game- 
keeper. When the dog points, he must prepare ; 
and, as the birds rise, look steadily at them. If 
they be more than twenty-five paces distant, or 
there be any obstruction, he may let them go. If 
they present a fair mark, he must make his selec- 
tion — a single bird — and shoot coolly at it. During 

a 

the first fortnight, he should not shoot at any birds 
except such as are pointed before being fiushed. 
He should use only the left barrel of a double gun, 
and leave practising with the second barrel to a 
future day. If he do not feel collected, nothing 
will contribute more to the removal of any nervous 
feeling than reducing the quantity of charge. The 
eighth part of an ounce of powder, and one ounce 
of shot No. 7, and very slight wadding, will be a 
suflicient charge, the shots being made at twenty- 
five paces distance. 
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CXIV. 

tHS 8H00TEB SHOULD CLOSE THE LEFT ETE WHEN TAKING AIM. 

Many persons who are adepts in footing, keep 
both eyes open when taking aim. This may be 
excellent for snap ^ots at very short distances, and 
is perhaps to be recommended to sportsmen who 
shoot chiefly on preserves or in cover ; but reason- 
able doubt may be entertained of the accuracy of 
an aim so taken at the distance of fifty or sixty 
paces. The grouse-shooter, at all events, will do 
well to close the left eye, and this mode of taking 
aim seems best adapted to the general sportsman, 
for he should not accustom himself to closing one 
eye when shooting at one time, and at other times 

c 

to keeping both eyes open. He should adhere to 
one plan of operations. It is far better, however, to 
keep both eyes open when taking aim and when firing, 
than to take aim with the right eye only, and close 
it at the moment of firing. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved that this is a fault from which some shooters 
never can ween themselves. The shooter should be 
always able to tell, as minutely as the bystanders, 
whether the bird fired at was struck, and to describe 
in what manner it appeared to be struck. Any 
person may satisfy himself that a correct aim cannot 
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be taken with both eyes open at a distant object, 
by simply taking aim in the usual way, with the 
left eye closed, and while doing so, suddenly open- 
ing that eye, and observing how many inches to the 
left of the mark the aim is when taken with both 
eyes open. An aim sufficiently accurate for very 
short distances may be taken with both eyes open, 
though it will ever be a little to the left of the 
mark.* 

cxv. 

WHZK TAKIKO AIM, AN ALLOWANCE SHOULD BE MADE FOE THE SPEED 
AT WHICH THE OBJECT AIMED AT IS MOVING, AND ALSO FOR THE 
OIEBCnON IN WHICH IT IS MOVING. 

The shooter, when learning, should never aim 
directly at the body of a hare on foot, or a bird on 
the wing. His mark should be a head, the legs, 
or a wing, if within twenty yards. When further 

* If we had a supposed incurable patient to prescribe for, or, 
in other words, a shooter who could not hit a cow, we would 
recommend him, as a dernier ressort, to use a pair of sliort barrels, 
with a sight-plate considerably elevated at the breech, and the 
metal sight, instead of being placed between the barrels, fixed 
on the left barrel within an inch from the end — to keep both 
eyes wide open when taking aim— and never to shoot at any ob- 
ject more than twenty yards distant When every other system 
has fiailed, but not till then, let him try this. The radical mis- 
take of these incurables is that they wink just as they pull the 
trigger. The keeping both eyes open when taking aim emboldens 
them. Under this sj^tem they will never become crack shots ; 
but, in spite of themselves and the bad luck which besets them, 
they must occeuiotuUbf bring down a bird. 
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aSf he should make sc»ne allowance, according to 
die distance and speed of the object moving. His 
aim should be at the head of a bird rising or cross* 
ing— the legs of a bird flushed on an eminence and 
moving downwards from him — the wing of a bird 
flying from him in an oblique direction. His aim 
should be at the head of a hare, in whatever way it 
may be moving. The same rules apply when 
the object is more than twenty paces distant from 
the shooter, making allowance for the speed. Thus, 
for a partridge crossing, the allowance of aim before 
it with a detonator, at twenty paces, will be one 
inch — at thirty paces two inches — at fifty paces five 
inchesh— at fifty-five paces seven inches. Half this 
allowance will be proper when the bird moves in an 
oblique direction. When an object moves directly 
frx)m the shooter, at more than twenty paces dis- 
tance, he should fire a little above it. The young 
qx)rtsman should learn to shoot high enough : he 
will rarely shoot over a bird. When a bird or hare 
approaches the shooter directly, he should not aim 
at it until it has passed him, or has turned aside. 
The moment it has altered its course the gun should 
be brought up, and no time should be lost in firing. 
When a flint lock is used, the allowance must be 
greater, but it will depend chiefly on the smartness 
of the lock and quickness of the powder. 
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CXVI. 

ONZ BIRO ONLY SHOULD BK AIMED AT, BE THE COVET OB BEOOD 

EVER SO NUMEROUS. 

When a covey or brood rises, the shooter should 
fix his eye on one bird, and shoot at that bird only. 
He should not be diverted from it, by other birds 
rising nearer to him while he is bringing up his gun, 
unless the bird he first set his eye upon be deci- 
dedly out of all reasonable distance, so as to render 
the chance of killing exceedingly remote. By ob- 
serving this rule, the shooter is not only more certoin 
of bringing down his game, but he will more fre- 
quently kill the old birds — a desideratum, for two 
reasons : first, because he will, in all probability, 
disperse the covey, which being done, any sports- 
man may, without difficulty, bag a few brace ; and 
secondly, because the old birds make a better show 
in the game-bag. 

CXVII. 

SOMKIIMKS SKVKRAL BIRDS ON THE WXNO ARE KILLED AT ONE 

DI8CHAR0E. 

The practised shot, when at a proper distance, 
will sometimes, though it is unsportsmanlike, fire 
at a covey immediately as they rise, before they are 
fairly on the wing, and, without aiming at any 
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individual bird, bring down two or three. And 
sometimes he will make a shot by flanking a brood 
or covey ; the birds being on the wing, come upon 
him suddenly, and make a simultaneous wheel ; he 
takes them on the turn, when, for a moment — and 
but for a moment— half the covey are in a line, and 
floors them rank and file.* The noviciate will do 

* However orderly the array of a covey, however favourable the 
opportunity may be, the partridge-shooter must not be tempted 
to *' rake'* them ; a rule, we suspect, " more honoured in the 
breadi than the observance.*' The grouse-shooter need not be 
so punctilious. The following practicable method of obtaining 
such a shot as shall, in all probability, secure a plurality of birds 
at each discharge, will be found m one of the papers of "A Quarto- 
genarian." As regards grouse-shooting we think the justification 
of the practice is fully made out in the passage we are about to 
quote, when it is remembered that the writer is speaking of a wet 
and windy day in November — of that season when grouse leave 
the high hill tops altogether, and resort to the braes, and broken 
bases of the hills, whence, on the approach of the shooter, they 
Cake flight, long before he is within range, and wing round the 
turns of the knolls or rocks. He says^ "' In such cases the best 
way will be to station yourself previously down wind, where your 
dear-earned experience has led you to expect them, and send a 
person, or persons, to take a good circuit, and walk carefully 
through the lea sides and sheltered beilds of the hills. The best 
JamUy shots are often to be thus obtained, and under such cir- 
cumstances are perfectly justifiable, though in common shooting 
there is nothing I more detest doing, or seeing done, than to 
drop more than one bird to a barrel ; to avoid which the outer 
birds should always be fired at. But here the case is quite dif- 
ferent: always take the middle birds — 'Father, mother, and 
Suke,' down with them, the more the merrier — and this is what 
I term a family shot!" — Sporting Magazine^ Second Seriet, Vol. 
vi. No. 31, p. 24. 
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better to single out a bird. These are tricks allied 
to poaching, and almost as reprehensible as shooting 
at birds on the ground, which is nothing less than 
high treason, unless the shooter is upon his own 
land, where he may plead his right to do what he 
will with his own — the prerogative of an English- 
man! 

CXVIII, 

THE BXTAEMZ DISTANCE RETOND WHICH A FAETBIpOS OUGHT MOT 

TO BE FIRED AT. 

The extreme distance beyond which a partridge 
ought not to be fired at from the first barrel, should 
not exceed fifty-five paces, when the bird is cross- 
ing — forty-five when going direct firom the shooter. 
He may risk a shot with the second barrel five 
paces further, if his fowling-piece be charged as 
before directed for partridge-shooting. 

CXIX. 

THE EXTREME DISTANCE BEYOND WHICH A OROUSE OUGHT NOT TO 

BE FIRED AT. 

The extreme distance beyond which a grouse 
ought not to be fired at from the first barrel, 
should not exceed fifty^five yards when the bird is 
crossing — ^fifty when moving from the shooter. 
Five paces more may be allowed the second 
barrel. 
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CXX. 

THE XXTKXMK DISTAITCK BTTOim WHICH A PHXASAST OR WOODCOCK 

OCGBT KOT TO ME FUUCD AT. 

The extreme distance beycxid which a pheasant 
or woodcock ought not to he fired at, on open 
ground, is the same as that allowed for the 
partridge. In cover, a shot should seldom be 
attanpted at more than thirty yards distance, or 
the game will escape wounded, amongst the un- 
derwood. 

CXXI. 

THK DlSf AirCK AT WHICH A SVIPX KAT BE SHOT. 

The extrane distance at which a snipe may be 
shot at, is about thirty-five yards. At a greater 
distance, it will be struck by one pellet only, or 
escape in one of the vacant spaces between the 
pellets. 

CXXII. 

THK SISTANCK AT WHICH A WILD FOWL MAT BK SHOT. 

The extreme distance beyond which wild fowl 
ought not to be fired at, fix>m a common-sized fowl- 
ing-piece, charged as before directed for wild fowl, 
may be about sixty paces, if rising and presenting 
their backs to the shooter, for the back is the most 
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vulnerable part of the wild duck, goose, or widgeon. 
Their breast armed with a panoply of down, being 
impervious to any but the largest shot, wild fowl 
should be within thirty-five yards distance if 
coming towards the shooter, and within fifty yards 
if flying across, or above him. When the fowling- 
piece is charged as directed for partridge shooting, 
and the shooter comes upon wild fowl, he will only 
wound them by firing at more than thirty-five 
yards distance.* 

CXXIII. 

THE EXTREME DISTA17CB BXTOKD WHICH ▲ HARE SHOULD KOT BE 

FIRED AT. 

The extreme distance beyond which a hare 
crossing ought not to be fired at, is forty-five 
paces ; and when running direct from the shooter, 
thirty paces. 

* Wild fow] are most abundant in the maritime counties* 
The fowling-pieces and sizes of shot used for killing wild fowl> 
and the manner of proceeding, are so entirely different from any- 
thing known to the person who shoots game only, and the class 
of persons who follow that sport so distinct from the grouse and 
partridge shooter, that a series of chapters thereon, which would 
have doubled the length of the Oakleigh Code, would be of little 
service to shooters in general, many of whom, as see a wild duckf 
would as soon expect to behold 

— Proteuf rising from the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn 1 
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CXXIV. 

VERT LOKO SHOTS SHOULD NOT BB ATTEMPTBD. 

Game may be killed occasionally at much longer 
distances than those we have mentioned ; but be- 
yond those distances more game is wounded than 
killed, even by the most skilful shooters. To 
attempt long shots when the charge is dispro- 
portioned to the distance, is needless barbarity. 

cxxv. 

THE DISTANCES AT WHICH VARIOUS KINDS OF GAME ARE MOST 

EASILY KILLED. 

The distances at which game is most easily and 
most certainly killed are perhaps as follow. Hares, 
pheasants, red grouse, black-game and wild fowl, 
at twenty-five paces ; partridges and codes at twenty 
paces ; rabbits at fifteen paces, and snipes at from 
fifteen to twenty paces. Whenever he can, the 
shooter should make his shots at these distances. 

CXXVI. 

HARES AND BIRDS CROSSING MAT BE FIRED AT, FROM A GREATER 
DISTANCE THAN THOSE APPROACHING, OR MOVING DIRECT FROM, 
THE SHOOTER. 

A bird or hare crossing, may be fired at from 
a greater distance than one approaching, or going 
direct from the shooter. 
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CXXVII. 

THE DISTANCE AT WHICH GAME ON THE WING IS FROM HIM, CAKVOT 
ALWATS BE EASILY ASCERTAINED BT THE SHOOTER. 

It is not easy, at all times, to form a correct idea 
of the distance of a bird from the gun. The 
nature of the situation and the state of the wea- 
ther often deceive the eye. Thus, on a bright 
day birds appear to be near, and on a dull day 
distant. It is much easier to estimate the distance 
of a bird in small inclosures where hedges or trees 
serve as guides, than on open ground. The hedges, 
indeed, tend to deceive ; the object is supposed to 
be much further off, while on open ground it is 
supposed to be nearer than it really is. It is often 
very difficult to determine whether a grouse is 
within range; and sometimes the mist increases 
the difficulty, for then the bird is either scarcely 
seen, or else magnified, by the sun's rays gleaming 
through the mist, to an unnatural size. In general 
grouse are further off than they are supposed to be. 
The shooter, however, has a peculiar sight : every 
bird he brings down, in good style, is at sixty 
yards distance. It is amusing sometimes to hear 
persons talk of the distances at which they have 
effected their shots, after they have been watched; 
they ever think the game so much further off than 

F 
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it really was. The sportsman, who has not con- 
vinced himself by actual measurement, often seems 
to be labouring under a species of hallucination 
when speaking of his distances, and, if he bets on 
them, to a certainty loses. Birds killed at fifteen 
paces are thought to be at twenty-five, and those at 
twenty-five are estimated at thirty-five or forty, 
and so on to the end of the story ! 

CXXVIII. 

THE LKFT-HAirb BARBEL SHOULD BE FIRED FIRSTi EXCEPT IN 

CERTAIN CASES. 

When a bird rises almost out of range, the right- 
hand or second barrel should be fired at it; but 
whenever game is sprung near the diooter, the krft- 
hand barrel should be fired first. The shooter- 
will make this an invariable rule, until one barrel 
becomes very foul, when he should, by all means, 
use the one least clogged with lead first. 

CXXIX. 

REQUISITES FOR GROUSE-SHOOTINO. 

Grouse-shooting is glorious sport I but it is not 
seldom that it is alloyed by the disappointment 
consequent upon an unreasonable expectation of 
success ; or by the absence of some trifle necessary 
to the shooter^s comfort, which a little fare-thought 
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would have provided. The first requisite for a 
grouse-shooter is patience: the next, a determination 
to make himself comfortable under any circum- 
stances — to be content with any luck — to put up 
with any inconveniences: the third, circumspec- 
tion, or a sufficient degree of foresight to pro- 
vide a suitable equipment before leaving home, 
for if his accoutrements and apparatus be not 
complete on his arrival at shooting quarters, the 
probability is that they cannot then be made 
so. Furthermore, let his expectations of sport 
be moderate ; let him not be too sanguine, and 
if he do not kill many birds, he will at least not 
meet with disappointment. Let him not envy 
the success of his more fortunate rivals ; let him 
not fall into the cockney error of supposing that 
killing game alone constitutes sport. A moment''s 
consideration will convince him that the grouse- 
shooter in August, and the cock-shooter in De- 
cember, are not induced to toil by the pleasure 
they experience in merely slaughtering birds. If 
it were so, they would take equal delight in shoot- 
ing pigeons from the trap; but pigeon-shooters 
are a very different class of persons from grouse- 
shooters. Pigeon shooting is generally a betting 
speculation. The shooter who traverses the heathery 
wilderness, the warm valley, the clough, the glen, 

f2 
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the brake and the covert in turn, has, though he 
may not be aware of the extent of it, a community 
of feeling with the objects around him, which 
irresistibly leads him on.* He feels a thousand 
undefinable associations with the country he tra- 
verses — a thousand sympathies ^^ which he cannot 

* Is not the shooter, equally with the bard, the botanist, and 
the zoologist, the pilgrim of Nature ? He sees her in a more 
lovely and varied garb than perhaps the follower of any other 
vocation ! The shepherd's toil is one long watching on the 
heights — the observation of the agriculturist is confined to the 
more cultivated, which, to the imaginative mind, is the least 
interesting part of the country — the woodman toils incessantly in 
the woods— every rural occupation is monotonous compared with 
that of the sportsman. 

Oneday*s ramble with the gun, introduces him to every variety 
of moorland, ** woodland, and champaigne :'* nor is every ramble 
alike, for the game varies with the season, as does the scenery 
around ' The feelings by which the sportsman is, or ought to be, 
actuated are eloquently described in the *' Book of the Seasons :" 
** Perhaps there are no men who follow their pursuits with 
such gusto as sportsmen. All the stimulating influence of chase 
and achievement, of discovery and possession, are theirs : 

And oh ! what a soul of delight is there 
As they rush in the strength of the desert air ! 
In the bounding limb, in the glorying flow 
Of spiriU in healthful hearU that glow ! 

And to these we may add the influence of the jscenes into which 
their objects carry them : 

For there is transport in the chase; 

And there is Joyance iu the sport 
Of field and forest, and each place 

Where the wild game-broods make resort. 
The sedgy stream and bowery spring. 

Perhaps, to many it may appear apocryphal, that the sportsman is 
sensible of such refined influences : but on this head I am positive. 
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express, but cannot all cooceal,'' " where rise the 
mountains there to him are friends,*" " the hills are 

The philosQphical inquirer is aware how many causes are com- 
bined in Uie production of our most ordinary pleasures ; and, 
among the numerous sources of a sportsman's enjoyment, the 
influence of natural beauty is one of the most efficient It may 
not be very apparent; in nine cases out often it may even be un- 
known to the man himself, yet it is not tlie less true ; the love of 
Nature, and the silent apprehension of her beauty, is a freely- 
bestowed and far-spreading gift. It lives in the least cultured 
heart, as the beautiful wild -flower in the unploughed heath. • • • 
** The sportsman seldom analyses his own feelings ; he cares 
not to inquire into the causes of his taste and his gratification ; 
but those causes exist in the secret of his heart, and he follows 
their delightful impulse with joy. Ask a sportsman if he be an 
admirer of nature, — he has perhaps never thought of the subject ; 
but the tnoment he goes forth, he gives a practical testimony of 
his attachment. Whither does he go ? To the free and fresh 
air, to the solitude of the heath and the mountain, to dells 
and copses, where his fine dogs plunge amid the red fem and the 
fading leaves, and the pheasant, the partridge, the hare, start 
forth in their wild beauty ; where the tall, dry grass and the 
autumnal tree fill the soul with their richness — to the clear and 
trickling stream that stretches on alternately through the bowery 
brake, the obscurity of tlie wood, and the riant sunshine of open 
fields. Is it merely the possession of his game that delights him 
here ? The enthusiasm with which be dwells on a sketch of 
Landseer's, which merely pictures the same thing to his eye, is a 
sufficient refutation of such a notion. His € very-day actions and 
words are denials of it. He couches down for a momentary rest 
on the hill-side, where the coimtry opens before him in pictorial 
loveliness. He flies from the pelting shower to the hut jpr tree, 
and recounts at eve by his owh fire-side, with bis dugs basking 
on the hearth before him, his whole day's round of adventure, 
with every outward expression of enthusiasm, with such hapjiy 
and picturesque phrases as often make the places he speaks of 
nse up before you, and with an inward glow of happiness that 
exclaims to itself * This is life !' I know that such are his feel- 
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unto him companionship,^ and ^^ the sounding cata- 
ract haunts him like a passion !^ 

Ings, and therefore, notwithstanding that his pursuit cannot be 
totally exempt from the charge of cruelfy, it is impossible not to 
sympathize with him. Yet, to my thinking, shooting is, of all 
field'Sports, the least cruel ; the brutal mind will exhibit its fe- 
rocity in everything, and in nothing has that brutality been more 
evinced than in that wholesale butchery which many gentlemen 
have, of late years, thought fit to boast of in the newspapers, 
deeming it an honour to slaughter some hundred brace of birds 
in a day; but the humane and practised sportsman, led on, not 
by a blood-thirstiness wortliy of a Cossack, nor by vanity worthy 
of an idiot, nor by the pleasure of seeing an unfortunate animal 
run gasping before the jaws of its enemies, and suffer at every 
step a death of fear, but by the desire of a healthful recreation, 
ynW single out his victim and destroy it in a moment !'* — The 
Book of the Seasons, tliird edition, p. 246, 2i9. 

There are those who deem shooting a criminal exercise of that 
power which is given us over the brute creation ; but they seldom 
fovour us with an argument to bring us over to their way of 
thinking, nor shall we attempt to justify ours. We may perhaps 
be permitted to string a few sentences together, not so much by 
way of argument, as to show the question in some of its bearings 
in relation to other practices and sports / Let us not be consi^ 
dered as the apologists for field-sports generally ; our business is 
only with shooting, as practised at Oakleigh. A few lines from 
James Montgomery may serve for a preface— 

A Kfe at every meal, rapacious hawk ! 
Spare helpless innocence ! 

Troth, pleasant talk ! 

Yon shallow snaps more lives up in a day 
Than in a twelvemonth I could take away. 
But hark, most gentle censor, in your ear, 
A word, a whisper,— you— are you quite clear ? 
Creation's groans, through ocean, earth, and sky. 
Ascend from all that walk, or swim, or fly. 

Nothing can be more crude than the prevailing notions of emelty 
and humanity. Brute suffedng is estimated on a graduated scale. 



u 
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cxxx. 

THE GROUSE-SHOOTER SHOULD PROVIDE HIMSELF WITH EVERV THING 
HE WILL REQUIRE, BEFORE HE LEAVES HOME FOR THE NORTH. 

Before the shooter leaves a place where something 
of civilization exists — where gay shops and accom- 

accordiog to the corporeal bulk of the sufferer. A degree of 

cruelty is daily practised towards the smaller animals, a fiftieth 

part of which, exercised on the laiger kinds, would bring the person 

inflicting it into contempt. A paiient will suffer a child to mangle 

« cockebafter, <or lop off the limb of some luckless reptile, that is 

left to crawl as it best can in its mutilated state; but if that 

parent were wantonly to maim an ox, he would be ever after 

scouted from society. Laws are made for the protection of the 

larger animals, while the smaller are left at the mercy of individuals. 

The story of the old lady, who thought it less cruel to cleaki a 

chimney bydniwing up, by their necks, a couple of live ducks, 

than by drawing up a goose, is no unfiiir burlesque on the current 

undigested notions of humanity. How many pathetic things 

have been said ahd written on the sufferings of a lobster f But 

what sensitive creature, discussing a plate of shrimps, ever ex^ 

pressed a kindred -sympathy in favour of the smaller victims, 

which* for aught we know, are equally susceptible of pain^ 

Wordsworth says that-^ 

— ~lie who feels ooottmpt 
For any living tiling, hath faottlties 
Which he has never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. 

But so it is ; the idea of any minute creature suffering pain is 
treated with ridicule. If insects in the garden, or flies in the 
house are to be destroyed, how indifferent are we in what manner 
tlie myriads perish I But if a horse or an ox is to be killed, how 
solicitous are we to put it to death in the least painful manner. 
We compassionate the sufferings, which we, as it were, see ; but 
not those which do not come under our immediate observation. 
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plished artizans are m readiness to supply real wants 
and create imaginary ones — ^for a clime where no- 
thing but barrenness prevails, he should ascertain 

though we are as well assured of the existence and reality of 
these, as of those. 

There must be a line of demarcation between cruelty and hu- 
manity; but, with the limited knowledge we possess, we are 
sad bunglers at discovering it. We can perform few bodily ac- 
tions, perhaps none, without inflicting pain or caasing death. 
The Bramin. whose path-way is swept before him, lest he should 
inadvertently crush a worm or ant, occasions an infinite greater 
amount of suffering and death by the very means he takes to pre- 
vent them, than would take place if he neglected to adopt the 
superstitious precaution. 

The constant tendency of animals to multiply so as to be in- 
jurious to each other, nod also to vegetable productions, the 
Rev. W. Kirby says, ** renders it necessary that some bounds 
should be set to their incfease, which Providence effects by 
letting them loose against each other. The great object of the 
Creator is the maintenance of the whole sjrstem of creation in 
Older and beauty, and this he is pleased to accomplish, not al- 
ways by the concord^ but by the seeming discord of the agents he 
employs.** — Hahits and lusHnets of Animahf vol. i. p. HI. 

Were it not so ordered ~ were, for instance, partridges suffered 
to live unmolested until they died from disease or old age, and 
there were no other check upon their increase, they would soon 
produce a &mine in any land. That the strong must destroy the 
weak or Itoth would perish, is a law of nature. Since, then, it 
is necessary to the maintenance and preservation of the various 
species of animals by which the earth is inhabited, that a large 
majority of those animals should perish by the rapacity of others, 
is it cruelty in man to reduce the number of the natural enemies 
of such as are preyed upon, and take into his own hands their 
destruction, which he effiects in a more speedy manner than their 
natural enemies? 

In a state of nature, the undue increase of partridges is pre- 
vented by the rapacity of birds of the hawk species. Birds of 
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that nothing be forgotten, for in this early part of 
the season, even the old sportsman sometimes forgets 
things needful. He should not, amongst other 

prey are nearly extinct in these islands. That source of constant 
terror, the hovering gtede, is removed, the ** mortal enemy's 
awa',** and partridges now repose and fatten in our stubble-fieids, 
in Elysian security. The bird killed by the fowling-piece suffers 
a less painful and protracted death than that which dies from dis- 
ease or old age, or is torn to pieces by the talons of the kite ! 

It may be asserted that it is more humane to use the net than 
the gun ; but not easily proved. Every bird entangled in the 
net suffers a death of fright before a death proper. 

The truth seems to be that the field-sports, in common with 
numberless acts daily practised, the humanity of which was never 
questioned, cannot, strictly speaking, be justiBed. We must, 
as Fox said, when drawn into a controversy on field-sports, have 
recourse to "authority and precedent rather than argument,** and 
content ourselves " with rather excusing than justifying ,them. ** 
We would rather shift the question, and inquire into tlie itmo' 
cency of other sports, universally admitted to be harmless amuse- 
ments. We will name only ornamental gardening, and the prac- 
tical study of botany, which are pursued by those who would not 
" hurtaiy.** 

A year's cultivation of a small ornamental garden, will occa- 
sion more suffering than all the shooters in England occasion in 
the same time. The person who removes a polyanthus or ever- 
green shrub ** disturbs the economy of Nature's realm** as much 
as he who fires into a covey of birds : the probability is that 
only one bird is killed, but that half-a-dozen worms' are cut 
asunder. The shooter has no bad feeling towards the birds, any 
more than the gardener bears enmity to the worms. The sports- 
man kills partridges not so much for food as for pastime ; the or- 
namental garden is perfectly useless, and the spade is plunged 
into the ground, as if the the sod were tenantless, for the pastime 
of the cultivator ! The graduated scale is here visible again ; the 
worm and the ant are small and insignificant, compared with the 
partridge ! A microscope will inform the collector of flowers 
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matters, omit examining his copper caps, for should 
they not fit the pivots, the cap on the second barrel 
will fly off while the first barrel is fired ; and a 
misfire on the moors, when birds are shy and scarce, 
is too much for the patience or nerves of any man. 
Innumerable trivial vexatious mishaps of this de- 
scription will occur on the 12th of August, unles$ 
the sportsman provide against them well. A tight 
shoe, or, what is worse, a slender shoe — want of 
refreshment — too warm clothing on a sultry day— 
a lock out of repair— or an untried fowling-piece, 
may rufBe his temper, and so tend to the rendering 
him unfit to take a deliberate aim. 

CXXXI. 

THK GAOUSE-SHOOTER's EQUIPMENT. 

A catalogue of some of the articles necessary to 
the grouse-shooter^s equipment may not be unser- 
viceable. Dogs; fowling-piece, in case or bag 
two extra pivots ; a pivot-pricker ; pivot-wrencfi 
gun-rod^ or cleaner; a small bottle of olive-oil 
some Unenrcloth and leather ; powder-fiask 

and plants what he is about, better than we can. In general, the 
fitudy of botany is pursued for pastime, and not with a view to 
adding to the generul stock of knowledge of mankind, or there 
would not be the shadow of a pretext for branding it crue?/ May 
we ask whether it is more cruel to shoot at a covey of partridges 
or to pluck a rose ? 
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dram-flask ; shot-belt ; a canister of powder ; 
a quantity of shot^ various sizes ; a few pairs of 
woollen stockings ; strong laced hoots ; or strong 
shoes and gaiters; dark shooting dress; copper 
caps, and bat ; wadding ; screw^tumer ; spring- 
cramp ; a punch for cutting waddings ; shoe-oil ; 
straps, coilars, couples, and cords for leading and 
tjring up dogs ; dog-whistle ; dog^whip ; a pocket- 
knife, with an instrument atitached for unlacing 
boots ; a pen-knife ; a pocket-comb ; some cord 
or string for tying up game ; hampers, in which 
grouse may be packed between layers of heath ; 
sealing-wax J and seal to mark birds when sent by 
a coach or carrier ; game-certificate ; card of 
permission, or other authority to produce to the 
gamekeepers ; sandwiches ; cigars ; Prometheans ; 
brandy* This bill of fare may not suit every one, 
there being few but would omit some of the arti- 
cles, and fewer that would be content without 
adding something to the list, since we have all 
our tastes and fcaldes; for example, on^ would 
leave out the cigars, and substitute a canister of 
snuffs ; a small telescope, if no incumbrance, would 
aiford amusement to another. However, the shooter 
should ^ run the items o'er" himself; trust nobody, 
and if he happen to possess a treacherous memory, 
or is otherwise too busily engaged in weightier mat- 
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ters to make a formal preparation for the autumnal 
campaign^ the best advice we can aiford him is, 
before he travel northward, to compare the in- 
voice of his outfit with the paraphernalia enu- 
raCTated in the CXXXIst Canon of the Oakleigh 
Code, when he will probably be reminded of some- 
thing that has not found its way into his travelling 
equipage ; in which case he has only to ask himself 
the question, " Do I need this ?^ or " Can I pro- 
cure this over the Border f^ 

CXXXII. 

OKOUSS SHOOTIMO IN SCOTLAND, CUMBE&LAND| YORKSHIRE, 
LANCASHIRE) STAFFORDSHIRE, AND DERBTSBIRE. 

On the eleventh of August, the sportsman arrives 
at his shooting quarters ; probably some isolated 
tavern, " old as the hills" (if such a house as the 
grouse-shooter occasionally locates himself in, in 
the northern or midland counties of England, or in 
Scotland, where oat-cake and peat supply the place 
of bread and fuel ; can be called a tavern). The 
place, humble in character, has been the imme- 
morial resort of sportsmen in August, although 
during the rest of the year, sometimes many months 
elapse ere a customer, save some itinerant salesman 
calling for his mug of beer, " darkens the door.**' 
The shooter should now go out several hours with 
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the dogs, somewhat to abate their ardour and his 
own, and to bring them the better under command. 
He returns to dine, or more probably to sup, on 
whatever the hospitality of the house affords. Who- 
ever on such an occasion is nice about his fare, 
provided it be clean, does not deserve the appella- 
tion of sportsman — ^he is no true son of the hills ! 
At the house will be found all the keepers and 
tenters, and poachers, and young men from the 
country round assembled, amounting in the whole 
to not more than some eight or ten persons, all 
knowing ones^ each anxious to display his know- 
ledge of the number and localities of the broods, 
but each differing, wide as the poles asunder, in 
his statement, except on four points, on which all 
are agreed, viz. — that the hatching season has been 
finer than was ever known before ! that the broods 
are larger and more numerous than were ever 
counted before! that the birds are heavier and 
stronger than were ever seen before! and that 
they willy on the following day^ lie better than they 
ever did on any previous opening day in the 
recollection of the oldest person present! Each 
successive season being, in their idea, more pro- 
pitious than its precursor! Anxiety and expec- 
tation now arrive at a climax. At night, the 
blithe and jocund peasantry mingle with their 
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superiors. Their pursuits are for once something 
akin. In the field-sports they can sympathise to- 
gether; tlie peasant and the peer associate— the 
ploughboy and the squire talk familiarly together ; 
it is the privilege of the former — his prescriptive 
right! The circling cup and light-hearted and 
hilarious laugh promiscuously go round ! This 
night distinctions are unknown* — and would that 
it were oftener so ! The collision of the baronet 
with his tmantry never does any harm : on the 
ccmtrary, it generates that good disposition and 
true English feeling which ought to pervade all 
cLsisses of society. The field-sports form one of 
the strongest links in the social compact, and are 
productive of more real good than is gena-ally 

* If there be any exception, it is my lord's head game-keeper, 
a specimen of the old English beef-eater, known by his broad 
chesty croBS-belted, his garb of green, his full, round weather- 
beaten countenance, and the air of thoughtfuhiess that sits upon 
his brow while he inhales the ** Indian fume." (Where is the 
keeper who does not smc^e ?) He is forming schemes for the 
next day, planning the various routes for his lordship's parties, 
mustering his force before his mind*s eye, assigning to each man 
under his command his several station, calculating the time tliat 
each man must be out, studying the wind and the weather, and 
musing on other matters connected witii the duties of his " high 
calling,** which now assume an importance ridiculous at all other 
times. He is, in truth, king of the company, let who will be 
present, and the homage accorded him, and the deference 
paid to his opinion is suitably acknowledged, for he is always 
civil. 
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conceived (when selfishness forms no ingredient in 
the compound of the landlord). Were it not 
for the field-sports, the country would be de^ 
serted by the rich— the wealth accumulated by 
the honest industry of the native husbandman 
would be squandered, as in the case of Ireland, 
in the frivolities of fashion, in town, or in a foreign 
land. But we are wandering from our beat. 
Long before midnight, all who can obtain beds, 
retire, though not an eye is drowsy. The retainers 
lie on sofas, elbow-chairs, or whatever else presents 
itself; but sleep is almost a stranger during the 
night. The soldier before battle, or the minister 
about to introduce a measure which must either 
establish his popularity and fame, or oust him from 
place and all the sweets of ofiice, is not more 
anxious as to the result of the morrow, than is the 
sportsman on the night of the 1 1th of August ! 
Sleep if you can, " for, lot-ds, to-morrow is a busy 
day.*" Morning dawns, " and heavily with mists 
comes on the day^*" The occupiers of benches and 
chairs are first on the alert ; the landlady is called 
— ^breakfast is prepared — ^the dogs are looked at— 
all is tumult, noise, and confusion. Reckless must 
he be that can rest longer in bed, — " the cootie 
moor-cocks crousely crow*"- breakfast is hastily 
despatched— next is heard the howling and yelp- 
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ing of dogs, the crackiDg of whips, the snapping of 
locks, the charging, and flashing, and firing of 
guns, and every other note of preparation ! The 
march is sounded, and away they wend for the 
heather and hills, true peep-o^-dai^ baySf far, far 
from the busy money-getting world, to breathe 
empyreal air ; to enjoy a sport that should be mo- 
nopolized by princes — ^if, indeed, princes could be 
found deserving of such a monopoly ! Every per- 
son the shooter meets with, seems this day to have 
thrown off his sordid cloak, and to be divested of 
those meaner passions which render life miserable : 
all are now warm, open-hearted, frank, sincere, and 
obliging. The sportsman's shooting-dress is a^ 
sibboleth, which introduces him alike to his supe- 
riors, to his fellows, and his inferiors : an acquain- 
tance is formed at first sight ; there are no distant 
looks, no coldness, no outpouring of arrogance, 
or avarice, or pride, but a happy rivalry ex- 
ists, to eclipse each other in the number and size 
of birds killed — the chief object of emuUttion being 
to kill the finest old cock. I^t us be understood 
to express that this happy state of things subsists 
only so long as the shooter's peregrinations are 
circumscribed by the limits of his own or friend's 
manor. The moment he becomes a bordei*er, a 
very different reception awaits him ! To the sports- 
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man in training, full of health and strength, and 
well-appointed, it is of little consequence whether 
there be game or not. The inspiriting character 
of the sport, and the wild beauty of the scenery, 
so different from what he is elsewhere in the habit 
of contemplating, hold out a charm that dispels 
tatigae I He feels not the drudgery I To him 
the hills are lovely in every aspect; whether be- 
neath a hot autumnal sun, with not a cloud to 
intercept the torrid beam, or beneath the dark 
canopy of thunder-clouds — whether in the frosty 
mom or in the dewy eve-^ whether when through 
the clear atmosphere he surveys, as it were in a 
map, the counties that lie stretched around and 
beneath him, or when he wanders darkly on, amidst 
eternal mists that roll continuously past him — still 
a charm pervades the hills! The sun shines 
brighter, and the storms rage more furiously than 
in the vallies ! The very sterility pleases : and 
to him who has been brought thither by the rapid 
means of travelling now adopted, from some bustf 
ling mart of trade, or vortex of fashion, the novelty 
of lonesomeness is agreeably exciting ! The stillness 
that reigns around is as wonderful to him as the 
solidity of land to the stranded sailor ! Scarcely 
is there a change of scene — stillness and solitude — 
hill and ravine— -sky and heather — everywhere mag* 
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nificent—the outline everywhere bold — and where 
the view terminates amidst rocks and crags, fre- 
quently sublime ! At noon-day, near some rocky 
summit, perchance on the sbepherd^s stone, the 
shooter seats himself, and shares his last sandwich 
with his panting dogs. We will suppose him to 
be on the boundary of the muir-lands ; on the one 
hand he sees an unbounded expanse of heathery 
hillfi, by no means monotonous if he will look upon 
them with the eye of a painter, for there is every 
shade of yellow, green, brown, and purple, the last 
is the prevailing colour at this season, the heather 
being in bloom; nor are the hills monotonous if 
he looks at them with the eye of a sportsman, for 
by this time, (we suppose him to have been shoot- 
ing all morning,) he will have performed many 
feats, or at any rate will have met with several 
adventures, and the ground before him is the field 
of his fame ; he now looks with interest on many a 
rock, and cliff, and hill, which lately appeared 
but one of so many ^^ crags, knolls, and mounds 
confusedly hurled P he contemplates the site of his 
achievements, as a general surveys a field of battle 
during an interval of strife ; the experience of the 
morning has taught him a lesson, and he plans a 
fresh campaign for the afternoon, or the morrow, 
or probably for the next season, should the same 
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hills be again destined to be the scene of his ex- 
ploits ; the shooter looks down on the other hand, 
from his rocky summit, and, in bright relief, 
through the white rents in the clouds, sees the 
far-off meadows, and hamlets, the woods, the rivers, 
and the lake. 

The town and village, dome and ferm. 
Each gives to each a double chann> 
Like pearls upon an Ethiop't arm ! 

He rises, and renews his task. The invigorating 
influence of the bracing wind on the heights, lends 
the sportsman additional straigth--->he puts forth 
every effort, every nerve is strained — ^he feels an 
artificial glow aQier nature is exhausted, and returns 
to the cot where he had previously spent a sle^less 
night, to enjoy his glass of grog, and such a 
snooze as the citizen never knew ! 

CXXXIII. 

FEEDING D008 THE NIOHT PREVIOUS TO GEOUSE-SHOOTING. 

We return to the night of the 11th of August. 
The dogs should be fed at nine o'clock with meal 
and milk, or oatcake. They should have as much 
as they will eat. The oat-meal should be scalded, 
or it will swell in the dog's stomach, and render the 
dog unfit for work. 
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CXXXIV. 

THE OEOU8JI-8HOOTSB SHOULD RISE AT AN SARLT BODR. 

The grouse-shooter should give directions to be 
called at an early hour in the morning, calculating 
the time by his watch, and not by the house-clock, 
which may have a way of going peculiar to itself, 
and be an hour or two forward* 

cxxxv. 

THE OROUSB-SflOOTXR SHOULD NOT INDULGE IN FULL CUPS THE 
NIGHT rRSYIOUS TO GROUSE-SHOOTING. 

The grouse-shooter should retire before eleven (a 
late hour by-the-bye in the vicinity of a moor), or 
he may not feel as he could wish in the morning. 
This advice is the more necessary if he be not a 
member of a Tempenince Society. His plea may 
be that he is not disposed to sleep, which in all 
probability will be the case ; but that is no reason 
why he should not take needful rest. 

CXXXVI. 

THE GROUSE-SHOOTER's DRES^. 

The grouse-shooter should wear thick, fleecy 
woollen stockings under his strong, laced, half- 
boots or shoes. If he wear shoes he should also 
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wear gaiters or leggings. If his feet are tender, 
the soles of his stockings should be rubbed with 
soap. As to the rest of his dress, he may suit his 
fancy ; but the nearer it is to the colour of heath 
the better. 

CXXXVIl. 

Dp<38 TO BB FED THE MORNINO BEFORE TAKEN TO THE MOORS. 

Early in the morning, the dogs should be fed in 
the kennel with as much oatmeal and milk, well 
mixed together, as they will eat. The oatmeal 
should be scalded first, or, at all events, the milk 
poured hot upon it. After being filled with oatcake 
or scalded oatmeal, the dogs will not run too fast 
during the first hour or two, which will be a great 
advantage to the shooter : it will be no hindrance 
to their beating during the after part of the day. 
The mess should be given them by a stranger, lest 
the sight of the shooting-dress, fowling-piece, or 
shot-belt should prevent their eating. 

CXXXVIII. 

the orouse-shooteb should not be on the moors before six 

o'clock in the morning. 

When there is only one party to shoot on ^ moor, 
it will not be advisable to be on the ground before 
six in the morning. Birds lie better during the 
day, when not disturbed early in the morning. 
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CXXXIX. 

WHERE THERE ARE A MANY PARTIES SHOOTING GROUSE, THE 
SHOOTER CANNOT BE ON THE MOORS TOO EARLY IN THE MORNING. 

The shooter cannot be too soon on a moor where 
there are many shooters, the greatest number of 
birds being killed between four oHock and six.* 

* *' Hunting for grouse during the basking hour of the day is 
rigidly prohibited by all gentlemen who compile sporting direc- 
tories, and yet every shooter knows that at these proscribed 
hours himself is commonly on the moors. Morning and even- 
ing, when the birds are on foot in search of food, is undoubtedly 
preferable to the duller portion of the day, when they are accus- 
tomed to indulge in AsUste; but, generally, some considerable 
distance must be travelled before the sportsman can reach his 
beat from his quarters. The morning is consumed on horseback 
or in the shooting-cart; the same road must be again accom- 
plished before night, and hence the middle of the day is neces- 
sarily the portion devoted to pursuit of game. 

*' To find the birds, when, satisfied with food, they leave the 
moor to bask in some fovourite haunt, requires both patience and 
experience, and here the mountain-bred sportsman proves his 
superiority over the less practised shooter, llie packs then lie 
closely > and oocupy a small surface on some sunny brow or 
sheltered hollow. The best-nosed dogs will pass within a few 
yards and not acknowledge them ; and patient hunting, with 
every advantage of the wind, must be employed to enable the 
sportsman to find grouse at this dull hour. 

'* But if close and judicious hunting be necessary, the places to 
be beaten are comparatively few, and the sportsman's eye readily 
detects the spot where the pack is sure to be discovered. He 
leaves the open feeding-grounds for heathery knowes and shel- 
tered vallies ; and while the uninitiated wearies his dogs in vain 
over the hill side, where the birds, hours before, might have 
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CXL. 

IT IS GKNERALLY LIGHT ENOUGH AT FOUH o'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
OF THE 12th of AUGUST TO SHOOT GROUSE. 

The grouse-shooter, on the 12th of August, who 
is not willing to lose an early chance, should break- 
fast soon after three, and be on the shooting-ground 
at four. 

CXLI. 

CATALOGUE OF ARTICLES TO BE TAKEN TO THE SHOOTINO-G&QUNJ). 

Breakfast over, the shooter pockets his brandy 
and powder flasks, and sandwiches, sees that his 
copper-caps and wadding are not forgotten, and 
buckles his «Ao^-belt around him loosely, which is 
by far the easiest method of carrying shot, being 
very irksome when slung over his shoulder. Nor 
should he forget his game certificate^ pocket-knife, 
a pin or pricker, and an oatcake for Don and Fan. 

CXLII. 

THE SHOT-BELT. 

Whoever uses a double-barrelled fowling-piece 
should also use a double shot-belt. The large shot 

been expected, the older sportsman profits by his experience, 
and seldom fails in discovering the dell or hillock, where, in 
foncied security, the indolent pack is reposing.** — Wild Sports of 
the Westi vol. ii. p. 3. 



i 
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is lodged in the lower, and the small shot in the 
upper compartment. Double the quantity of small 
shot to that of large should be taken ; but not 
more of either than it is probable will be required. 
We are now supposing the shooter is unaccom- 
panied by a servant. Servants and keepers may be 
dispensed with on the moors : they only serve to 
disturb the birds. Should, however, a servant at- 
tend upon the party, he may be charged with the 
care of a heavy shot-belt, and each shooter should 
carry only a few charges. Servants and keepers 
should be stationed with the markers on the hill 
tops. 

CXLIII. 

THE BEST MARKERS FOR OBOUSX-SHOOTINO ARX THE KATIVES OF THE 

HILLS. 

A servant is often only an annoyance to the 
grouse-shooter. Servants and beaters are conve- 
nient enough at all other times. A marker, how- 
ever, may be serviceable to the grouse-shooter, pro- 
vided he can obtain a thorough-bred one — some 
shepherd lad, whose proficiency may be guessed at 
by the knowing cunning that glitters in his eye 
when he is told that his services are required. A 
youth of this description will lie down when a bird 
rises, put up his hands to his face, like the blinders 
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of a waggon-horse, and mark a bird down to an 
inch, a mile off. These youths have a wonderful 
knack of slipping wounded birds into their own 
proper pockets unseen, or of hiding them in peat- 
holes, so that neither Turk, Tiger, nor Spaniard, 
the retrievers, shall find them. Retrievers are sel- 
dom used in grouse-shooting ; but one will often- 
times be found useful. 

CXLIV. 

THE WHIP MAT BE OCCASIONALLY SHEWN TO DOGS WITH 

ADVANTAGE. 

When the dogs are unkenneled, the shooter 
should display his whip, not omitting to use it oc- 
casionally on his way to the shooting-ground. 
When they are inclined to be wild, it is proper that 
they should know beforehand that the rod is in 
pickle. 

CXLV. 

THE GROUSE-sSHOOTER SHOULD RIDE TO THE SHOOTING-GROUND. 

Every means should be taken by the grouse- 
shooter to enable him to bear the fatigue without 
much personal inconvenience— he should ride to the 
shooting-ground — for if he is unable to undergo 
the labour comfortably, and the labour required is 
excessive, he will by no means feel at home on the 

G 
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moors. It is much more difScult to walk over 
heath than they who have not tried it imagine. 
There is an elasticity and spring in it that is ex- 
tremely harassing and wearisome to the feet, being 
somewhat like walking on sand or snow. 

CXLVI. 

THE CRT, '* MARK f ** 

When a bird rises at some distance from a party, 
they watch its flight, and when nearing another 
party, the party who flushed it cry mark I The 
shooters whom the bird approaches should standstill, 
and the bird will not veer from its intended course; 
it should be sufiFered to pass the shooter, then he 
fires. It is diflicult to drop one approaching, 

CXLVII. 

SOME TACT IS REQUIRED IN CHOOSING THE GROUND TO BE BEATEN 
FOR GROUSE. IT IS NEARLY USELESS TO BEAT THE WHOLE OF A 
MOOR. 

The flight of a grouse is generally about half-a- 
mile. A grouse will drop suddenly, when out of 
sight of the shooter, on some hill-side, perhaps 
forty or fifty yards from the highest part. Nine 
times out of ten the grouse alights on a hill-side 
slanting from the shooter, or in other words, on 
that side of the hill, or ridge, or sloping ground 
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which is farthest from the shooter. It is useless to 
beat the whole of a moor ; the shooter^s time will 
be much better occupied in traversing the same 
ground over again and again, assuming he know 
how to choose his ground. When beating a moor 
with wliich he is totally unacquainted, the best 
thing he can do is to walk along the brow or side 
of a hill, (for nearly all moors are either mountain- 
ous, or broken uneven ground), keeping about 
forty yards from the highest part. Could he sub- 
mit to the monotonous task, the grouse- shooter 
would much sooner fiU his bird-bag by walking to 
and fro on one, patch of land (provided he know 
how to select it), than by rambling at random over 
every part of the moor. The style of ground to 
choose would be a ridge, not steep, of land, some- 
thing in the form of a hog^s back, about a mile in 
length. The shooter should start, as it were, from 
the head of the animal, walk over one shoulder 
blade, and so continue along the upper part of the 
ribs, coming round by the tail, and along the other 
side, to where he set out fixjm. When there are 
a great number of sportsmen abroad, this is de- 
cidedly the best way of going to work. Not only 
broods but single birds alight more frequently in 
such a situation than in any other. Much time is 
lost in beating flats, and the extreme heights of hills 

g2 
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and ridges. The side under the wind of such a 
ridge of land as just described, which has a pretty 
good covering of young heath, is the very best 
beat that can be recommended, care being taken to 
keep within fifty yards from where the declivity 
commences. 

CXLVIII. 

GEOUSX AVOID THE WIMDWAED SIBXS OF HILLS. 

When the grouse-shooter turns out on an exten- 
sive moor, on which, or on the moors adjoining, 
there are numerous parties of shooters, we would 
direct him, especially if the wind be high, to make 
for the leeward side of the moor. Grouse do not 
fly with the wind on all occasions; but whenever 
they happen to do so, their flights are longer than 
when they face it, and when going across wind, 
their flight has ever a tendency to the lee side. Thus, 
when every brood has been flushed several times, 
the windward side of the moors becomes deserted, 
and the leeward side the resort of both game and 
shooters. Whatsoever species of game he is in 
pursuit of, the shooter will do well to keep on that 
side of the hill which is protected from the wind. 
The most unlikely place in the world to find any 
kind of game is a hill-side on which the wind plays. 
But in stormy weather the hill-top and the plain 
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should be equally shunned : a narrow valley, or the 
steep hill-side sheltered from the wind are then the 
usual places of resort. 



CXLIX. 

FAVOURITS HAUNTS OF GROtTSE. 

The favourite haunts of grouse, when undis- 
turbed, are those patches of ground where the 
young . heather is most luxuriant. They avoid 
rocks, and bare places where the heath has been re- 
cently burnt ; at any rate they are not to be ap- 
proached in such places. A pOTtion of the heath 
on the generality of moors is burnt itt spring : the 
succeeding autumn, the spots on which it has been 
burnt are marked by a black appearance, the fresh 
heath being as yet scarcely perceptible. It is in 
young heath that grouse most frequently feed. 
They are seldom found in the very long thick heath 
that clothes some part of the hills, until driven 
there for shelter by shooters or others. Heath of 
all ages is to be found on most commons. Now 
that to which birds are most likely to resort is of 
the second year's growth. For. instance, heath is 
burnt in spring 1840. The choice food will be 
found in autumn 1841 ; but the shelter will be very 
scanty. Birds may be found in abundance ; but 
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frv flhoCs win he obtnued. In 1842, tbe food wQl 
be sdn socfa as to teoipt birds, and tbe heath 
sufficiently long to affiird slidter. In 1843 
and 18M it will sdll be good shooting-ground ; 
but, on the idnle, the heath of 1842 will be 
that wliidi win affiird the greatest number 
of shots, for the birds found in the heath of 
1841 win be difficult of af^voacfa. It is early 
in the morning, finom five until eight, and in the 
afienioon, finom three until five, which in August 
are the feeding hours, that grouse are to be found 
in young heath. During the middle of the day, 
the shooter should look rather tat the sunny side 
of the hill, and avoid plains, choosing his ground 
as detailed in CXLVII. Heath should not be 
burnt later than February, <n- the old birds will be 
destroyed aa their nests. If there be young ones, 
of course they cannot escape. 

CL. 

OBOUSB KOT BASILT AITROACHXD IK WKT WKATHSE. 

Grouse lie best in the hot sunshine. In wet or 
foggy weather they are wild, and not easily ap- 
proached. 
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CLL 

GBOUSX MORE WILD SOME SEA80KS THAN OTHERS. 

Grouse are hatched in April, or very early in 

May. If there be much rain in April or May, the 

broods will be small. If an early spring and hot 

4summer, the birds will be large, and strong on the 

wing, at the commencement of the shooting-season. 

If the summer be very dry, the young birds will 

be strong on the wing, by reason of their having to 

make long flights to procure water. If the days 

immediately preceding the 12th of August, be wet, 

and the weather suddenly clear up, the birds, as 

soon as the heath is dry, and particularly if the sun 

shine, wiU be uncommonly tame : but, as long as 

the wet weather continues, they will be wild. The 

birds lie best after a summer that has been fine, 

with frequent showers, for then the young birds, 

finding food and water without practising their 

wings, become lazy and unwilling to rise, and are 

i^proached without difiiculty. 

CLIL 

THE MANNER IN WHICH GROUSE RISE. 

Grouse do not always rise in the same manner. 
They will either mount, like pheasants, about five 
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yards high, and then fly off; or else they will 
skim along quietly, almost touching the ground. 
When the grouse flies low, its flight is somewhat 
like that of the blackbird. When it rises in the 
manner of a pheasant, the best time to fire at it is 
immediately as it arrives at its height, just as it is 
about to make off; at that point of time when it 
has performed its vertical and is commencing its 
horizontal flight. To shoot sooner, unless the aim be 
taken above the bird, is to lose a chance. But, when 
the grouse scarcely rises out of the heather, and glides 
away from the shooter, as a blackbird flies, no time 
is to be lost, or it will be out of reach. It is generally 
when the shooter is near birds as they rise, that they 
mount like pheasants ; and when he is at a distance 
from them as they rise, that they fly off low. When 
they rise perpendicularly, they make some noise 
with their wings, and the cock sometimes crows and 
the hen cackles. On the contrary, when they flit 
away, scarcely clearing the heath-peeps^ they make 
no noise whatever. When grouse are wild and fly 
low, it is quite requisite to keep a constant look-out, 
or they will gain a dozen yards before they are 
seen ! Their being Ae same colour as the heath 
favours their escape. 
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CLIII. 

THX OBOUSK-SHDORB SHOULD OBSBBYB SIUEKCK. 

The grouse-shooter should never speak to his 
dogs while beating ; nor should he talk to his com- 
panions more than can be avoided. Silence cannot 
be too strictly enforced. 

CLIV. 

GEOUSB-SHOOTKBS SHOULD SEPABATE INTO PABTIBS OP NOT KOBE 

THAN TWOS* OB THBEE8*. 

Whenever a party of grouse-shooters is numerous, 
they should separate. The smaller each party, the 
greater number of shots will each individual 
obtain. 

CLV. 

D0O8 FED WHILE BEATING. 

After beating four or five hours, oat-cake, in 
small quantities, should be given to the dogs at 
intervals throughout the day, to enable them to 
perform their work. A system of rewards and 
punishments will be attended with useful effects ; 
the reward being a mouthful of oat-cake — the 
punishment a few lashes with the dog-whip. In the 
distribution of rewards, care should be taken to do 
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impartial justice, for dogs are susceptible of being 
slighted. They should be fed equally, unless there 
be some special cause apparent for variance* 

CLVI. 

XAUCKKS STATIOXED ON THX HILLS. 

If the grouse-shooter is encumbered with several 
markers, one should accompany him : the rest 
should be stationed in all directions on the loftiest 
summits. When birds are scarce, it is no loss of 
time to follow a marked bird ; but when plentiful, 
the shooter should not deviate from the line of beat 
he has chosen. When birds are plentiful, markers 
are an abominable nuisance. 

CLVII. 

HOW TO DIStlKGiriSH K£D QROtSB FROM BLACK-OAME. 

On some moors, the grouse-shooter will meet with 
black-game or muir-fowl, as well as red-game or 
grouse. He may distinguish the former, if old 
birds, by their superior size. He cannot but recog- 
nise the cock, which is jet black, marked with white 
under the wings, and is as large and heavy as an 
Essex pheasant. He will distinguish the hen and 
poults, which are nearly the colour of grouse, by 
the length of their necks. In form and appearance. 
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"when on the wing, black-game resemble wild ducks. 
They are longer birds than, and not so plump as 
red grouse, which, in turn, are not so plump as 
partridges. The plumage of a young black-cock 
is nearly the colour of that of a grouse,* until the 
moulting season, which is in October, when he 
sloughs his brown coat for a suit of sable. 

CLVIII. 

BLACK-OAMB SHOOTING* 

Black-game shooting commences on the twentieth 
of August, at which time they will suffer the shooter 
to approach much nearer to them than will the red 
birds; indeed, from that day until September they 
lie very well, and are very easily killed, except an 
old cock, which is shy at all seasons. After the 
young ones Have moulted, they become wilder than 
the red grouse, on the open common. The harbour 
most congenial to them is a wood in which there is 
plenty of heath. They may be easily approached 
in a wood, where they are sprung and shot like 
pheasants. Heath, planted with larch, is their 
favourite resort. 

* The tenn '* grouse," in sporting phraseology, signifies r^d 
grouse as contradistinguished from bhck-game. " Grouse " is 
used by naturalists to denominate a class of birds of which red 
Srouse and black-game are species. Throughout the Code it is 
used in the sporting sense. 
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CLIX. 

HABITS OF BLACK-GAME. 

Black-game are generally hatched in rushy fields, 
near to an uninclosed moor or heathery plantation. 
They as often feed ofiF, as on, the moor. They will 
visit stubble-fields, or rather corn-fields, for com is 
cut late in those cold climes where the hills are 
covered with their native brown ; whereas the red 
grouse is rarely known to quit the open moor, un- 
less driven thence by men, dogs, or stress of weather. 
The red grouse feeds wholly amidst the heath. 
Black-game will often feed like partridges in stub- 
bles. The red grouse does not frequent woods. 

CLX. 

RED GROUSE DO MOT FREQUENT MOORS WHICH ARE NOT INTERSECTED 
BY RIVULETS) AND WHERE THERE ARE NO SPRINGS. 

Bed grouse are never found on moors, where 
water does not lie within a convenient distance in 
seasons of drought.* Black-game disregard this 
inconvenience ; probably, being larger birds, they 

• In the " Hints" these words occur. " They'* (black-game) 
** frequent woods where there is plenty of ling, adjoining a river." 
The words " adjoining a river " were not in the manuscript, and 
we can only account for their introduction, by supposing that 
some other words, partially obliterated by a blot or the breaking 
of a seal, were misunderstood. 
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can endure a longer flight in search of water. 
There is, within a hundred miles of Oakleigh, an 
extensive tract of uninclosed moor-land ; it is 
situated very high ; and well covered with heath ; 
but not intersected with rivulets, nor are we aware 
that there are any springs of water. There are pools 
which collect rain-water, but the water therein 
occasionally stagnates, and is not unfrequently dried 
up, so that in a hot season, the birds must necessaiily 
fly a very considerable distance daily, to procure 
water. Now, on this moor, there are always two or 
three broods of black-game, but we never heard of 
red grouse being seen there, although both black- 
game and red-game are found on several moors 
within a few miles distance, to which the black-game 
from the moor in question occasionally resort. The 
stranger would pronounce the tract of land in ques- 
tion the most likely place, in that part of the country, 
for grouse, being much larger than the circumjac^it 
moors, and perhaps, as little frequented by men or 
dogs, as any tract of uninclosed land in the king- 
dom. 

CLXI. 

BLACK-GAME AND RED GROUSE. IN WINTER. 

In winter, red grouse, as also black-game, may 
be seen sitting in rows on a wall, early in a mom* 
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ing ; in which situation great numbers are killed 
by poachers, especially when the ground is covered 
with snow, at which time the keepers should be 
doubled, and should be on the alert day and night. 
Considerable expense is often incurred in watching 
moors in August, while in November, December, 
and January, the birds, when they most need pro- 
tection, are left to take care of themselves. In the 
winter months, grouse cannot bekilled in large quan- 
tities, as long as the weather remains open. After a 
mild winter, there is generally an abundance of 
grouse the next season, a proof that their great 
enemy is the poacher in the snow, and not the 
sportsman in August ! ♦ 

CLXII. 

THE PACKING OF BED GROUSE AND BACK-GAMS. 

In the month of September, the broods of grouse 
begin to assemble together, and remain in large 
companies until spring. They are then said to be 

* In the winter snows, grouse are killed in great niunbers» 
while sitting in rows on walls. When the weather is mild in 
January and February, they pair, and are then as easily approached 
as partridges in September. It is then that the keepers are least 
on the watch, and then that the cottagers kill the greatest number 
of birds It is true that they cannot then find a market for them, 
but they deem them little inferior to fowlsi when boiled in the pot 
with a piece of bacon. * 
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packed. In a very hot and forward season, they 
may sometimes be seen in packs on the ISth of 
August, but that rarely occurs. If a late season, 
and the birds are not much disturbed, they will 
not pack until October. A pack varies in number 
from twenty to two or three hundred. The broods 
of black-game pack together, as well as those of 
grouse, and frequently with them. When packed, 
the shooter can seldom approach within a hundred 
yards of them without resorting to some artifice. 
With markers, a shot may sometimes be obtained, 
either at a straggling bird, or at the pack itself. 
The birds will sometimes alight near a wall — 
black-game and red-game together^— and may have 
omitted to leave a sentry, (as they keep watch 
in the mahner of rooks, the sentry being generally 
an old black-cock,) when the shooter comes sud- 
denly upon them ! They present* such a sight, 
on rising, as the sportsman seldom beholds! 
and however inexperienced he may be, if, after 
firing, he do not raise his voice in exultation, as 
Tom Sampson did, 

' Lord, FIVE ! ' he cried, 

he will send them, a^ Thompson tritely says. 

Wheeling and wounded various, down the wind ! 
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CLXIII. 

PASTEIJ>OE-8HOOTING IN SEPTEMBER. 

In September, partridges* will generally be 
found feeding in stubble-fields from sunrise until 

* ** On the lit of September partridge-sbooting commences. 
Sportsmen have been busy seeing their dogs, ^guns, and ammuni- 
tion put in preparation. As the day has approached, the spirit of 
anticipation has become vivid and anxious. Many a time have 
they reconnoitred, till they know to a rood where every covey in 
the neighbourhood lies, and of what number it consists. Many 
a time have they planned their first day*s route, and enjoyed in 
imagination their sport." So the approach of the partridge- 
shooting month is described by Mr. Howit in " The Book of the 
Seasons." The result of this preparation is that* when the 1st of 
September comes, with its bright stubbles and its harvest-homes, 
one continuous fire of small arms is kept up — 

From the white cUi& of Dover to Pentland Firth, 

From sunrise till sunset ! It is the tyro*s^ the pothtmter's, and 
the game- vendor's field-day. Not so much a day of sport as a day 
of slaughter. In some places you shall see shooters of all trades 
and grades, sportsmen and poachers, one and all hurrying away 
over hedge and ditch, fence and fastness, charging, flashing, firing, 
whistling, to-hoing, and 'down -charging ! A bird is caught by 
the apothecary's dog, the lawyer walks coolly up and bags the 
bird, leaving the man of medicine to ruminate on the fable of 
" the oyster and the shell.** The publican woimds a hare, it is 
chased by the dogs, caught by the parson's bitch, and without 
ceremony introduced into the inner pocket of his reverence*s 
coat! A covey is flushed, a race ensues — a steeple-chase-^ 
juvenescence, adolescence, and senescence contend for the goal. 
The covey is surrounded, the birds rise, and the air is pierced 
perpendicularly, horizontally, and transversely ! The cheepers 
cannot bide the '* pelting of the pitiless storm ;" but tumble over 
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about nine o'clock in the morning. When the day 
is clear and fine, they will be found basking from 
ten until three. The usual basking place is a 
sunny bank-side, amongst rushes, fern, heath, 
potatoes, turnips, vetches, or beans, or under a 
tree, bush, or hedge. They return to the stubble- 
fields about four, and remain there until near sun- 
set, when they go to their juck or jwA?iwgr-place. 
They will sometimes be found in stubbles about 
noon. In wet or foggy weather they will remain 
in the stubbles all day long. While com remains 
uncut, birds will seldom leave it, except in wet 
weather, when they are driven out by the continual 
dropping : they, however, generally remain in the 
same field as the com, and close to, and ready to 
run into it on the least alarm. Whenever birds are 
disturbed near a field of standing com, the old ones 



in rapid succession, or are caught by the dogs ! The shooters 
you meet with now, are a different race of beings from those you 
met with on the 12th of August ; they are of a mixed and 
mongrel breed. Such are the shooters on land not strictly pre- 
ser\'ed. Elsewhere, " This is my fence, which you must not 
pass,'* is the order of the day ; and we see no reason why any- 
one should n^t preserve his game as well as the fruit in his 
orchard. The only game-preservers to whom we object are the 
monopolists. An individual of this species may be ever seen 
skulking on the outskirts of his own land, where he apes 
the gamekeeper^ or on his neighbour's territories where he apes 
the sportsmarit killing his neighbour's game and preserving his 
own — a practice highly to be commended ! 
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will fly to it, and the young ones generally follow. 
During the early part of September, birds bask in 
potatoes or turnips, or on the side of a sunk or bank 
fence, adjoining or contiguous to. the stubble in 
which they feed ; but later in the season they more 
frequently bask at a few fields distance from the 
stubble in which they feed.* 

* ''.The places they (partridges) delight in most are com-fiel^s, 
especially whilst the com grows, for under that cover they 
shelter, ingender, and breed ; neither are those places unfre^ 
quented by them when the corn is cut down, .by reason of the 
grain they find therein, especially in wheat stubble, and the 
height thereof they delight in, being to them as a covert or 
shelter. Now, when the wheat'Stubble is much trodden by men 
or beasts, they then betake themselves to the barley-stubble, pro- 
vided it be fresh and untrodden ; and they will, in the furrows, 
amongst the clots, brambles, and long grass, hide both them- 
selves and covies» which are sometimes twenty in number, or 
twenty-five ; nay, I have heard of thirty in a covey. 

'* Now, after the winter season is come, and that these stubble- 
fields are ploughed up, or over-soiled with cattle, then do these 
partridges resorting to the up-land meadows, and lodge in the dead 
grass, or fog, under hedges, amongst mole-hills, or under roots of 
trees, especially if any corn-fields are near adjacent, or where 
grows broom, brakes, fern, or any covert whatsoever. 

'' In the harvest time, when every field is full of men and eattie, 
then in the day-time, you will find them in the &llow-fields 
which are next adjoining to the corn-fields, where they lie lurk- 
ing till evening, and then they feed amongst the sheaves of com, 
as also early in the morning." — The Qmpleat SporUman,^, 233» 
234 (17«2). 
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CLXIV. 

■ 

PABTSISOB- SHOOTING IN OCTOBER. 

In October, partridges feed from sunrise until 
ten in the morning, and fix)m five to six in the af- 
ternoon. After the month of October, they are 
more irregular in their habits, it being then difficult 
to guess where a covey may be found at any given 
hour; except very early in the morning or late in 
the evening, when the birds are feeding ; and then, 
if there be two stubble-fields within half-a-mile 
distant from each other, it is as probable that they 
will be found in the one as in the other. Partridges 
are generally hatched in, or close to, a corn-field ; 
and during September they seldom wander far 
fix>m it. 

CLXV. 

ON DISrX&SINO COVIBS* WBBRE TO FIND THE SBPABATSO BIBSS 
DEFENDS PARTLY ON THE TIME OF THE DAT WHEN THE COVET 18 
BROKEN, PARTLY ON THE TIME OF THE YEAR, AND PARTLY ON THE 
WEATHER. 

In the early part of the season, when the shooter 
breaks a covey, he should proceed without loss of 
time in search. of the dispersed birds, for the pa- 
rent-birds begin calling almost immediately on 
their ahghting; the young ones answer, and in less 
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than half-an-hour, if not prevented by the presence 
of the shooter and his dogs, the whole covey will 
be re-assembled, probably in security, in some 
snug comer, where the shooter least thinks of look- 
ing for them. It is necessary to beat very closely 
for dispersed birds, as they do not stir q-fter alight- 
ing, on which account dogs cannot wind them until 
nearly upon them, especially as they resort to the 
roughest places when dispersed. Birds dispersed 
aflRord the primest sport. The pointing is often 
beautiful, the bird being generally in a patch of 
rushes, or tuft of grass or fern, and close to the 
dog. When a bird has been running about some 
time, dogs easily come upon the scent of it : but 
when it has not stirred since alighting, and has 
perhaps crept into a drain, or run into a hedge- 
bottom, or the sedgy side of a ditch, no dog can 
wind it until close upon it, and the very best dogs 
will sometimes flush a single bird. In the month 
of October, and afterwards, the shooter will find 
it difiicult to approach within gun-shot of a covey, 
nor can he disperse them, except by firing at them 
when he chances to come close upon them. Should 
he then be so fortunate as to disperse a covey, he 
may follow them leisurely, for they will then lie 
several hours in their lurking place, which is chosen 
with much tact, as a patch of rushes, a gorse-bush, 
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a holly-bush, the bottom of a double bank-fence, 
or a coppice, or wood. Partridges afford excellent 
diversion when driven into woods. The length of 
time that will transpire before a dispersed covey 
will re-assemble, depends too on the time of the 
day, and the state of the weather. In wet weather 
they will commence calling and running soon after 
being dispersed. In hot weather, they will lie 
still for several hours. A covey dispersed early in 
the morning, or late at night, will soon re-assemble. 
A covey dispersed between the hours of ten and 
two will be some time re-assembling. A covey 
found in the morning in a stubble-field, and dis- 
persed, will next assemble near the basking-place. 
A covey dispersed after two o'clock, will next 
assemble in the stubble-field, at feeding-time. A 
covey disturbed and dispersed in the afternoon or 
evening, will next re-assemble near the juking- 
place. A covey being disturbed on or near to 
their ^w/ww^-place, will seek a fresh juking-^sce^ 
perhaps about two fields distance, and if often dis- 
turbed at night on their j'wA;iw(jr-place, they will 
seek another stubble-field to feed in, and change 
their quarters altogether. The most certain method 
of driving partridges from a farm, is to dis- 
turb them night after night at their jwWw^-place. 
The jw/ww^-place is usually in a meadow, adjoin- 
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ing to a oorn-field, where the afkennath is suffered 
to grow, or in a fidd roo^ with rushes, fern, 
thistles, or heath. Wlicn a covey is dispersed, on 
a dry, hot day, it is neoessaiy to search much 
longer, and beat closer, for the dispersed birds, 
than when the day is coid, and the ground moist. 
A dog should be only slightly rated for flushing a 
bird on a hot day. 



CLXVI. 

A SUlOtKK CAKlfOr BK TOO HOT OK TOO DKT llDft FA&TBIDGXS. 

Partridges are hatdied in June. When the 
whole month of June is dry and hot, the number 
of birds in every coTey is large. Slight showers, 
although they may last several hours, mH do no 
mischief, but continual rain, or occasional thunder- 
storms, swamp the nests while the birds are sitting, 
or destroy the young ones if hatched. The hotter 
the weather, the faster the young birds grow. It 
has been said that in very dry weather the young 
birds perish for want of water; but we do not 
bdieve that such is the fact. Partridges are gene- 
rally hatched in meadows, and the old birds are 
sometimes killed by mowers on their nests. Par- 
tridges moult in September : the young bird has 
feathers of a dirty yellow colour on his neck, whicl). 
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early in Sqjtember, it exchanges for grey. Par- 
tridges are too small to be fired at, until several 
grey feathers appear on the neck. The cock may 
be distinguished from the hen by the form of a 
crescent in brown feathers on the . breast. The 
crescent does not appear until the birds have 
moulted. The young birds feed partly on insects, 
and partly on grain.* 

CLXVII. 

WHEN BIRDS ARE WILD A COVET CANKOT BE BROKEN BT FIRING INTO 

THEM. 

It is quite useless to fire at a covey to disperse 
the birds. The shooter will often disperse them 

* " That game may be injurious to the farmer, cannot be de- 
nied ; but that a much greater outcry is raised concerning it, than 
a deliberate investigation would justify, is equally incontroverti- 
ble ; nor have I the least hesitation in asserting that partridges, 
however numerous they may be, will be found beneficial, rather 
than injurious, to the cultivator of the land. In the first place, 
let us inquire what constitutes the food of these beautiful birds ? 
Why, ant's eggs, insects of all kinds, and occasionally a few 
blades of grass, the last taken medicinally, as it were, in the 
same way as we see blades of grass swallowed by domestic 
poultry. Young partridges never touch grain till they have 
nearly attained maturity — tiU, in fact, the arrival of autumn, 
when their supply of insect food failing, they pick up the grains 
scattered amongst the stubbles. Observations somewhat similar 
may be applied to the pheasant, with this difference, however, 
that these birds will scratch up the newly-sown wheat, if not pre- 
vented, which may be regarded as the extent of their mischievous 
depredations.** — The Sportsman^ and Veterinary Eecorder* 
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by shooting at them when they are within a proper 
distance for killing. But when they are too far 
oflF to afford a chance of killing, the shooter may 
wound them, but he will not disperse them by 
firing at them. It is only when they are within 
forty yards distance, that he has any chance of 
dispersing them by firing; and whenever they 
are within that distance, his object will be to kill 
a bird, rather than to disperse the covey. 

CLXVIII. 

PHEASANT-SHOOTING IN OCTOBER. 

The best time to find pheasants* out of cover is 
the first hour after sunrise, when they are feeding 

* Many home-bred shooters imagine that pheasant-shooting 
is the ne pltu ultra of sporting. It has something of wealth and 
luxury associated with it, and it is doubtless splendid sport. 
It commences when the leaves of the forest are tinged with 
every varying tint : and the old woods never look so noble as in 
their autumnal garb. The pheasant-shooter is often amidst 
scenery. 

Where looks the cottage out on a domain 
The palace cannot boast of ! 

The bird, arrayed in mail of gold, rises in some deep- wooded 
glen, where the sound of his wings may be compared with 
thunder, such the e£fect of reverberation in the echoing vallies ! 
The golden plumage glitters in the sun ! the report of the fowl- 
ing-piece is like that of a small piece of ordnance ! The blue 
neck falls instantly under the burnished wing— the pinions close 
— and the next momenti the ** whirring pheasant/' the pride of 
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in the adjacent stubble and potato fields. A few 
stragglers may be found in hedges near the closes 
in which they feed. At noon, when the sun shines 
bright, they will venture out of the woods, and 
bask under thick hedges, or hoUy-bushes, or 
amongst brambles, but at no great distance from 
cover. During a dense fog, pheasants venture 
farthest from the woods. But while the leaves 
remain on the trees, they seldom wander far from 

the British forest lies bleeding on the ground ! The long-rolling 
echo dies in the valley, and the stillness of Arcady again reigns 
around ! Such is pheasant-shooting, but in the opinion of many 
sportsmen, it is not to be compared with following the grouse 
on the trackless heather, or the scarcer woodcock in the winter 
woods. It is the scarcity and difficulty of attainment of the bird 
that renders the acquisition of it desirable to the sportsman. He 
"does not estimate the value of a black-cock, which he may have 
the fortune to bag in November, by the current prices at Leaden, 
hall. To reap a full measure of enjojnnent, the sportsman must 
be an enthusiast— at home either in the palace or the cottage — 
and, if need be, 

His food the fhiiU* hb diink the crystal well. 

The romance of pheasant-shooting and grouse-shooting is not 
altogether past. The shooter who seeks the untrodden wilds, 
the unreclaimed wildernesses, may still commend himself to the 
hills and forests of " merrie England," where game is not, as 
in the stubble and tuniip-fields, nightly fed by the hand of man. 
There he may still feel that, 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes. 

Although shooting is a social amusement, the shooter seldom 
•eelcB for any other company than his dogs while out. 

H 
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the place where they were hatched, or the wood or 
plantation to which they may be said to belong.* 

CLXIX. 

rOUNO PHXASAMTS AEX MOEX AFEAXD OF TiTX DOO THAN THE 

SHOOTXE. 

In the early part of the season, young pheasants 
are more alarmed at the dog than at the shooter, 

* The following passages from a paper on the '* Habits of the 
Pheasant," in the " Magazine of Natural History," are replete 
with information for the sportsman, and obviously the result of 
much attentive observation. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
point out where else so much accurate and useful information can 
be found on the subject, as in the article in question. The phea- 
sant-preserver must keep in mind that the following are mere ex- 
tracts, and we think he will be induced to read the whole paper, 
if he has not already done so. 

'*The more we look into the habits of the pheasant, the more 
we must be penuaded that much more attention ought to be paid 
to it than is generally paid to other kinds of game. The never 
failing morning and evening notice which it gives of its place of 
retreaty together with its superior size, cause it to be soon de- 
tected, and easily killed." • • • ** The fowling-piece of the 
nocturnal poacher is the most fatal weapon used for its destruc- 
tion. The report of a gun, or a clap of thunder during the night, 
will often cause the pheasant to begin to crow, as I have already 
stated ; and this greatly endangers their safety. When once they 
are frightened from their roost, they never perch again during the 
remainder of the night ; but take refuge among the grass, and 
underneath the hedges, where they fall an easy prey to the cat, 
the fox, and the stoat. A poacher armed with a gun finds a 
cloudy night fully as good for slaughter as one in which the moon 
shines ; and, if larch trees grow in the wood, to these he resorts ; 
knowing, by experience, that the pheasant prefers this kind of tree 
to any other." And again, on feeding pheasants. " Food and a 
quiet retreat are the two best offers that man can make to the 
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and consequently, to avoid the fonner, they will 
fly almost into the face of the latter. 

feathered race, to induce them to take up their abode on his 
domain ; and they are absolutely necessary to the successful pro- 
pagation of the pheasant. This bird has a capacious stomach, 
and requires much nutriment ; while its timidity soon causes it to 
abandon those places which are disturbed. It is fond of acorns, 
beech mash, the berries of the hawthorn, the seeds of the wild 
rose* and the tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke. As long as these, 
and the corn dropped in the harvest, can be procured, the phea- 
sant will do very well. In the spring, it finds abundance of 
nourishment in the sprouting leaves of young clover ; but, from 
the commencement of the new year till the vernal period, their 
wild food affords a very scanty supply ; and the bird will be ex- 
posed to all the evils of the vagrant act, unless you can contrive to 
keep it at home by an artificial supply of food. Boiled potatoes 
(which the pheasant prefers much to those in a raw state) and 
beans are, perhaps, the two most nourishing things that can be 
afforded in the depth of winter. Beans, in the end, are cheaper 
than all the smaller kinds of grain ; because the little birds, which 
usually swarm at the place where pheasants are fed, cannot swal- 
low them; and, if you conceal the beans under yew or bolly 
bushes, or under the lower branches of the spruce fir, they will be 
out of the way of the rooks and ring-doves. About two roods of 
the thousand-headed cabbage are a most valuable acquisition to 
the pheasant preserve. You sow a few ounces of seed in April, 
and transplant the young plants, two feet asunder, in the month 
of June. By the time that the harvest is all in, these cabbages 
will afford a most excellent aliment to the pheasants, and are 
particularly serviceable when the ground is deeply covered with 
snow." Speaking of the spruce fir, Mr. Waterton, the writer, 
afterwards says, ** Next to the larch, this species of tree is gene- 
rally preferred by the pheasants for their roosting place ; and it is 
quite impossible that the poachers can shoot them in these trees. 
Moreover, magpies and jays will always resort to them at night- 
&1] ; and they never fail to give the alarm, on the first appearance 
of an enemy. Many a time has the magpie been of essential 
service to me, in a night excursion after poachers.*' 

H 2 
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CLXX. 

GRST-HSNS AND HEN PHEASANTS AEE USUALLT SPAEED. 

Pheasants and black-game do not pair, like red 
grouse and partridges. It is unsportsmanlike to 
kill ehher a grey-hen (which is the female of the 
black-cock) or a hen-pheasant. 

CLXXI. 

WHEEE TO FIND HARES AT DIFFERENT SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 

Hares remain in growing com, until the opera- 
tion of the sickle compels them to seek some other 
shelter. When driven from their summer quarters, 
they betdke themselves to the woods, or lie con- 
cealed under hedges or bushes, or on the steep 
sides of brakes or doughs, where there is plenty of 
cover, and sometimes in aftermath; all which 
situations they, in a great measure, abandon when 
the autumnal leaves begin to fall ; their next loca- 
tion is in patches of grass, fern, heath, or rushes, 
where they are to be found all the winter, though 
the best place to look for them in November is the 
stubble-field, where they will not unfrequently be 
also found in October and December. In January 
they are often met with in the fallow-fields. Should 
the weather be warm after the 10th of Janualy, 
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they will be found in the vicinity of marshes, or in 
other low, moist situations. 



CLXXII. 

BARES SHOULD NOT BB KILLXD BXTWXKK JAKUAET AND SSFTSMBER. 

There are no fence months for hares, but they 
should not be killed between January and Septem> 
ber. At all events February should be the last 
month for hare shooting. Leverets may be killed 
whenever they can be found. 

CLXXIII. 

PLACES OF BB90RT OF THE WOODCOCK. 

Cocks arrive in England in October, and leave in ^ 
March. They are to be met with in abundance in 
October, in covers near the sea-coast. In the inland 
counties cocks may be foimd on the moors in Octo- 
ber, and in the woods in November, December, 
and January. November is the prime month. They 
are rarely to be seen far from the sea in February. 
In March they will again be found in the inland 
covers, but not so plentifrdly as in November. 
Cocks reinain a very short time in the inland 
covers, in March, ere they leave them for the coast, 
prqiaratory to their departure from British shores 
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to their summer haunts amidst Norwegian woods 
and wUds, or marshes. 

CLXXIV. 

WOODCOCK-8MOOTIKG. 

Unless a cock has been fired at several times, he 
will not make a long flight. The shorter the barrels 
of the gun, the better for cock shooting, and the 
quicker the shooter is in taking aim, the more shots 
will he obtain, for oftentimes only a glimpse of the 
cock is caught through the trees. Cocks will baffle 
the shooter if they can. 

CLXXV. 

HAUirrS AND HABITS OF THE 8KIPK. 

Snipes, like woodcocks, are migratory ; but some 
few remain on the marshes, and in the neighbour- 
hood of fresh water springs, during the summer 
months. Those that have not been summer so- 
journers in this country begin to make their ap- 
pearance in October. In the inland counties they 
are first seen, like woodcocks, on the moors. They 
are most plentiful in November in the valleys and 
on the marshes. December is also a prime month. 
They will be found in January until the frost breaks 
up. On the breaking up of the frost in January 
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or February, they will congregate in great numbers, 
op the moors and downs, but they can then be sel- 
dom approached by the footer. The snipes that 
remain during summer rear their young cm our 
marshes. 

CLXXVI. 

rKKCX MOUTHS FOK SKIPX-SHOOTIKG. 

The season for snipe-shooting is not defined oi 
limited by any legislative enactment ; but it is un- 
sportsmanlike to shoot snipes between February 
and the ISth of August 

CLXXVIL 

THK JACX-SNirZ. 

The jack-smpe makes its appearance contempo- 
raneously with the woodcock, except that it is not 
seen in March. It is so diminutive a bird as to 
be scarcely worth the sportsman^s notice. It may 
afford sport to the tyro, and the shooting at it will 
teach him how to bring down the large snipe, for 
its flight is nearly similar, but much slower. 

CLXXVIIL 

SNIFX-8HOOTIVO. 

The common or full snipe is a shy bird when in 
company, but when alone will allow the shooter to 
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approach within a dozen paces of it before it springs. 
When it does springs however, it moves with m 
velocity that defies the epithet slow! We find it 
best to shoot as soon as possible. The shooter will 
brmg down a snipe with much less difiiculty at from 
fifteen to twenty paces than at any other distance. 
The aim is thus taken just before the bird begins 
to make its cross flights, but before it has attained 
its full speed. The irr^ularity of its flight is of 
little consequence during the first and second twirl- 
ing, before the bird is safely on the wing ; or, in 
other words, before it has gotten ten paces from 
whence it sprang, when the shooter is prepared 
with a detonator — ^it was a very difierent affair when 
flint-locks were in vogue. But let the snipe fly ten 
yards from whence it sprang — ^let it be, for instance, 
twenty-five paces distant from the gun, it is then 
at the top of its speed, and in the very midst of its 
side-long, eliptical gyrations, and more than a 
match for the majority of shooters, especially if the 
day be windy. It has been urged, in answer to 
CXXV.*, that a snipe killed with No. 7 shot, the 

* " I am afraid your friend Oakleigh will think I am difficult to 
please ; pray assare him to the contrary. ♦ • • • 

" But, as doctors will differ, I do with him. When speaking of 
th6 distaoee at which game is most easily and most certainly killed, 
he advices,* whenever you have an opportunity make your shots 
at these distances/ vig. rabbits and snipes at fifteen paces. Now» 
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aim true, will be struck with thirty or forty pellets. 
It may be so ; but the chances are more than tw^ity 
to one against the aim being true at a snipe flying—- 

this distance may be well enough with the former, as they axe gene- 
rally found in situations that admit of little delay, such as furze, 
uneven ground, and underwood ; but with respect to the latter 
this is not the case, and as I speak from some experience, I 
hope he will forgive me when I say that I totally dissent from 
him in this particular; for, in the 6r8t place, if he means the 
whole snipe, which I suppose he does, it being usual in all cases 
where the small one is spoken of, to designate it by ' the 
Half or Jack,* I say, if he means the whole snipe, he must 
be as light and as small as a gossamer to get within fifteen 
paces of this vigilant bird, and should he be fortunate enough 
to find him ' napping,* as is sometimes the case after a moon- 
light night, and spring him within a yard of his gun, it would, 
in my opinion, be very injudicious to fire at him at the short 
distance of fifteen paces, for if the aim be true the bird will be 
blown to atoms, if not, he ' scapes^ in earnest. They will most 
certainly be killed if Cairly covered at the above distance, but 
certainly not in a sportsmanlike manner, for with an ounce and a 
half of No. 7 shot, which contains no less than six hundred and 
ten pellets, it is more than probable tlie bird so shot will be per- 
Jbrated with about thirty or forty. If, in conclusion, I may pre- 
sume to advise Tom Oakleigh, it wHl be to try twenty-five paces 
instead of fifteen, I pledge myself he will not repent it, as he 
will kill more and in better form.** The above is part of the 
letter referred to in the note to CI. It is dated firom the 
*' Essex Marshes,** therefore the writer may be presumed to know 
more of the snipe than a traverser of the Oakleigh hiUs^-hills, 
we say, for the vale of Oakleigh la a mere glen in a mountainous 
district Tom Oakleigh suggests that in case the snipe is not 
more than thirty yards distant, the distance at which the shot 
should be attempted need not be taken into consideration ; but 
that the manner of the flight should be well observed, and that the 
bird should be fired at, at that point of time when the gun can be 

h3 
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about twelve out of 
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out <rf^ tbe twemy twenty 
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wffl be ««™* by twenty pdlets, aasummg 

t»^ i. « «p«en«d »iP-»-^, ,^"^ 
out of fifty snipes that we kin is struck bya 

da«- pdWtTlt would be better to tear to P^;^ 
every twentieth bird than to nriss every third. A 

snipe, when struck, is generafly three or four inches 
ftom the centre of the cone which the shot forms as 
it flies, which is very different from bemg m the 
exact centre of the body of the charge. A section 

btooght to b«r with le«rt diificulty. With regard «> *« °*^' 
«>»tion. the distance within which a snipe wiU aUow the shooter 
to .ppioudi before it spring", both Tom and bis reviewer may oe 
light. The one speaks of the fens where snipes are 8M»«ff » 
abundant, and ^riiere. when one rises, the alarm is given, wtocB, 
if it do not cause aU the snipes Mritbin hearing to rise, puto them 
on the riert ; the other speaks of heathery and rush-ctad hills, 
whereon the snipe is a comparatively solitary and scarce bird, and 
where its habits may not be precisely the same as those of the 
greganoiu bird of the marsh. 
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of the body of a snipe does not present a surface as 
large as that of a penny-piece. If any person will 
fire at a target at from fifteen to twenty yards dis- 
tance, he will find that a snipe would not be cut to 
pieces at that distance, unless it chanced to be in 
the very centre of the cone which the shot describes. 
When speaking of a snipe presenting no larger a 
surface as a mark than a penny-piece, we, of course, 
mean a snipe flying directly from the shooter. It 
would be imprudent to shoot at a snipe flying across 
at less than twenty paces distance, as it then pre- 
sents more than double the surface of one going 
straight from the shooter. Thirty paces is the dis- 
tance we should prefer for a cross or oblique shot. 
At thirty, or even at twenty-five yards, unless the 
barrel throws shot remarkably close, there are in- 
terstices in the charge as thrown, in which a snipe 
would escape untouched. Provided the flight of a 
snipe were equally steady at all distances, and that 
in every instance the shooter could clioose his own 
distance, a snipe would have the least chance for its 
life at twenty yards. But there are two points to 
be attended to in determining the proper distance : 
the flight of the bird-r-and the manner in which the 
shot is thrown. In snipe-shooting the latter is sub* 
servient to the former. 
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CLXXIX. 

wHxjneviK XX is rmAcricABLK, dogs should bkat nr wivd. 

It is almost as necessary to the shooter as to the 
mariner to observe the wind. On entering an en- 
closure his eye will tell him where the best beat 
lies. The field may be so large that it will be ne- 
cessary to walk across it several times* The 
shooter, having discovered what he supposes to be 
the best beat, and having learnt the way of the 
wind, must, as he walks against the wind, 
traverse the best ground in order to give the 
dog the wind, for the dog will not only find more 
game by beating up the wind than down, but the 
birds will lie better. When the shooter is obliged 
to walk down wind, he should traverse the most 
unlikely ground, always reserving that portion of 
the field next cover, or that which seems to possess 
some local advantage, for his up-wind beats. 

CLXXX. 

HOW TO CHOOSX'A BXAT AT DIFFE&ENT SEASOKSy AND IK DIFFERENT 

COUNT&IXS. 

In October, November, December, and January, 
the skill of the partridge-shooter is put to the test. 
He must use all his skill to get between them and 
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the covers, and to come upon them up-wind. On 
entering a field he may make it a general rule, pro- 
vided the wind or nature of the ground do not 
lead him to decide on a contrary course, to beat 
that side which is nearest the covers ; or, if there 
be no neighbouring covers, he should beat round 
the field, leaving the centre of the field to the last. 
In hot weather birds frequent bare {daces, sunny 
hill sides, or sandy banks, at the root of a tree, or 
hedge bottom, where there is plenty of loose loam 
or sand which they can scratch up. In cold wea- 
they will be found in sheltered places. In cold 
windy weather those fields only which lie under the 
wind should be beaten. The warm valleys, the 
briary doughs, and glens not over-wooded, but 
abounding in fern, underwood, and hoUy trees, 
and also those steep hill sides which Ue under the 
wind, are then places of resort. Heights and 
flats must be avoided, except where there are small 
enclosures well protected by double hedges, under 
the shelter of which birds will remain. The 
shooter who beats the south or west side of a hedge 
will generally obtain more shots than he who beats 
the north or east side. Unless there be continual 
rain, or it be the depth of winter, birds will visit their 
basking place some time in the course of the day, 
whether the sun shine or not. The basking-place 
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is generally, but not invariably, on the sunny side 
of the hedge. Birds may be most easily approached 
in fine weathen All kinds of birds lie better in 
small inclosures than in large ones, that is, when 
the cover in each is alike. It need scarcely be 
added that the more bushy the brambles, or the 
higher the grass, rushes, or heath, the closer will 
lie the game. 

CLXXXI. 

sons TACT IS KEQUI&KD IN WALKIVO UP TO GAME WHEN A DOO 
POINTS, SO AS TO OBTAIN A FAVOUEABLK SHOT. 

When the shooter has been long accustomed to 
a dog, he can tell by the doge's proceeding, whether 
game is near or not when pointed, or whether the 
birds are running before the dog. If he suspect 
them to be nmning, he must walk up quickly 
before his dog, for if he stop or appear to look 
about him, the birds instantly rise. Whenever it 
is practicable,, the shooter should place himself so 
that the birds may be between him and the dog. 
They will then lie welL The moment a dog points, 
the first thing to be done is to cast a glance round 
to ascertain in which direction the covers and corn- 
fields lie, the next is to learn the point of the wind ; 
the shooter wiU then use his endeavour to gain the 
wind of the birds, and to place himself between 
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tiiem and the covers, or otherwise avail himself of 
other local circumstances. All this must be done 
in a moment, and it requires some judgment. A 
person who knows how to walk up to a dog will 
obtain many more shots than one that does not, 
especially in windy weather. Birds will not only 
allow the shooter to approach nearer to them when 
he faces the wind, but they present, on rising, a 
£Edrer mark. 

CLXXXTI. 

THE LAND-RAIL, THE WATS&-EAIL, THE WATEE-HSK, AND COOT. 

The shooter^s dogs will sometimes spring a corn- 
crake or land-rail, or a water- rail, water-hen, or a 
coot. There is no difficulty in killing any of these 
birds. They fly slowly and steadily. The shooter 
cannot miss them provided he take time. 

CLXXXIII. 

THE NUHBSE OF DOGS TO BE USED, AND HOW OFTEN EACH SET 

SHOULD BE CHANGED. 

Two is the usual number of dogs which the 
shooter runs. Two persons in company run three 
dogs. A single person will obtain more shots 
over a brace of dogs than over a leash. Three dogs 
may be used for a long day^s work when the 
shooter has not a change. Three old dogs may at 
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any time be run together. The fewer young dogs 
the shooter has, the less mischief will he have done. 
In determining whether to turn out two or three 
dogs, the shooter must take into consideration the 
sort of ground to be travelled, the species of game 
to be followed, and the tractability of his dogs; for 
when birds are wild, as grouse are at all times, and 
partridges are in November and December, none 
but those whidh can be trusted should be taken 
out ; but when the shooter has a rough country to 
traverse, and broken vallies and plantations to beat, 
he may run three, whether they be well-broken or 
not. Dogs should be taken up at noon, and a 
fresh team brought out. When the shooter con- 
tinues grouse-shooting several days in succession, it 
would be well to have three changes of dogs each 
day ; thus the whole kennel will be kept fresh. The 
dog cannot stand two successive days^ work as the 
shooter can. 

CLXXXIV. 

&KTUIVKB8 ARK CHIKFLT SEftVICEABLX TO THK PHS AS A14T> SHOOTER. 

When the shooter has a proper person to manage 
them, retrievers are useful in any kind of shooting. 
For cover-shooting, where game is abundant, they 
are indispensable. Many birds are recovered that 
would otherwise be lost ; and much time is saved. 
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CLXXXV. 

T0UN6 DOGS WILL POINT PATKlBGES BSFOKB M00B,-6AMB« 

The grousenshooter should not take to the moors 
a young dog which has been accustomed to seemg 
partridges only. It is usual to break dogs to par- 
tridges. But dogs broken to partridges will not 
always point moor-game. Dogs broken to moor- 
game, however, will point partridges. A well4»ed 
dog will generally point the first covey he comes 
upon, and will run up the first brood. Whcai the 
grouse-shooter finds that one of his dogs will not 
notice grouse, he should leave him at the first bouse 
he comes to, {or in the neighbourhood of a moor, 
in England, if there be no other, there is generally 
a beer-house not far distant.* 

* Oakleigh is petbaps the only village in the kingdom not in- 
fested with beer-shops. Tom has refused to allow any of his 
tenants to sell beer^ except the landlord of the one solitary tavern. 
Formerly every village had but one pubtic-house ; but now, 

PaM where we may* through city or through town, 
village, or hamlet, of this merry land, 
Though lean and beggar'd, every twentieth pace 
Conducts th' unguarded now to ludi a whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth-issuing from the styes. 
That law has licensed, as makes Temperance reel ! 

The frequent opportunities the sportsman, resident in the coun- 
try, has of observing how the licensed beer-house system operates 
en the labouring classes in the agricultural districts, win, perhaps, 
be deemed sufficient apology for a few remarks. The desire for 
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CLXXXVI. 

TBS UJEBD OP DOGS SHODIJ» IB ATTKITOBD TO. 

The breed of dogs should be kept pure. A 
poiiiter shouU be a thorough pointor, as a racer 



wkkkadiartaeqauBtiiiee withtlM interioroC acoan- 
CijbMr-lHMM freqoaitlygeiicntes, will fuinish a reason why we 
taUse ip the f bfcct at qioftsiiicn. 

We fajBO aeaM coBtend that the Beer Act has been an uni. 
wiM l^a MBthknw i m aa ww . In ki^^ towns it may have been 
pradaotif* of good ; but, as regards the raial population of £ng- 
it has beea fram^ with eHmsife mischieC As regards 
It i% in the lBi^ia«e of Grabber ** a bog without a base r 

The w qthing people of this island may be divided into two 
those who are daOy aecnstomed to associate in huge 
and those whose occupation necessarily predudes any 
interooorse escept with two or three companions. The former 
sae as drmiken, dissQl«te> and immorsi a dass of beings as can 
w«R he iaaagined. The latter are as sober and moial a people as 
any «i the globe. The society of weli-informed persons tends 
tm mvtnal dvilintioB, and to the enltivation of good feeling; 
that of %iK»aBt persons to mntoal degradation, for when the 
maitrr mindof knowledge is wanting* knavery and conning ac- 
qoire the ascendant Hie dtisen is a dnm-drinker. The rustic 
revels in the good old beverage of his ancestorB, a beverage, the 
uae of which, as oontrsdistinguished from the use of ardent 
^iiits and wine used in other countries, has conduced greatly to 
ndae us in the fstimafion of the world ; and it may not be say« 
lug too much to assert that from hence we have derived our ac- 
knowledged national superiority in all the arts of life wherein 
bodily vigour is required— hence our peasantry, our soldiers, and 
seamen are the stoutest in the world. 

The end and purpose of the measure was to convert dram- 
drinkers into ale-dcinkerB| than which nothing could be more 
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should be full blood. A cross only produces a 
misshapen offspring, without adding to, but rather 

desirable, except, as some ultra-reformers in this way would tell 
us, to convert them into water-drinkers. The latter expedient 
is not to our taste ; we one and all detest slops at Oakleigh. 

Let us inquire how far the means adopted to bring about this 
good were commensurate with the object in view. The legisla- 
ture seems to have lost sight of the very broad and obvious dis- 
tinction between a civic and rural population : it proceeded on 
the assumption that the ploughman is upon the same degraded 
level, as regards his predilection for gin, as the artisan. No hy- 
pothesis could be more unfounded. When it is said that the po- 
pulation of thinly inhabited districts are ale-drinkers, let it not be 
understood that they are sots, that they are habitual drunkards. 
No; it is at the harvest-home, the village wake, the wedding, 
the races, or the hunting-day ; it is not a daily, a weekly, nor a 
monthly occurrence that they indulge m full cups. The well- 
bred mechanic holds beer in sovereign contempt, and tells you it 
does not ** reach the cause" like gin ; the rustic, not yet enervated 
by excess, relishes the humble draught, 

Bleneg his ttan, and thinks it luxury! 
Reverse the picture. Turn to a morning gin-shop — an early 
purl house —in any large town in the kingdom, and we will forfeit 
our best dog if you do not find abundant proof to justify the dis- 
tinction we have drawn between the moral condition of the lower 
orders of the agricultural and commercial classes. 

The introduction of beer-houses into populous towru, had 
there been a corresponding diminution of gin temples, might have 
been attended with beneficial results ; but in the couniiyf where 
the habit of drinking to excess is not yet acquired, why multiply 
the fiunlities of procuring beer, and increase the inducements to 
partake of it, unless to make the agricultural labourers confirmed 
beer-sops, between whom and their gin-loving fraternity, the 
cads, coalheavers, and cobblers of the metropolis, there is bnt 
one step. Besides this evil, a rendezvous is furnished for the 
poacher, the rick-burner, and assassin, a rendezvous where the 
young poacher is initiated in the art of plunder, and where he 
finds a ready market for his spoil. 
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deterioratiiig, the excellence of the breed. It does 
not appear tobe known to naturalists whether all dogs 
were once alike, and the various species afterwards 
produced by difference of food, treatment, or other 
circumstances, or whether the different species were 
originally more distinct than they now are.*^ In the 
firmer case they are constantly improving, and the 
characteristic excellence of each is becoming daily 
more marked : in the latter the various species are 
constantly blending and daily losing their distin- 
guishing character ; and ultimately one race of dogs 
only must be known. It is difficult to suppose, 
considering the occasional intermixture of different 
breeds, that each species continues unchanged. 
The keeper should be able to give the pedigree of 
every dog bred by him, since the best dogs and 

* '' Whether the numberless breeds of dogs, which are the com- 
panions of the human race in every region of the globe, were 
originally descended from one common stock, and owe their in- 
finite varieties solely to their complete domestication, the modifi- 
cations by which they are distinguished have been gradually pro- 
duced by the influence of circumstances : whether, on the con- 
tnury, they are derived from the intermixture of diff»ent species, 
BOW so completely blended together as to render it impossible to 
trace out the line of their descent : and whether, on either suppo- 
lition, the primeval race or races still exist in a state of nature, 
an questions which have baffled the ingenuity of the most cele- 
brated naturalists. Theory after theory has been advanced, and 
the problem tsstill as eagerly debated as ever, and with as little 
probability of arriving at a satisfectory conclusion*" — Tke Gardens 
and Menagerie of the Zoological Society de&neated, vq1> i., p* ^8. 
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most assuredly the handsomest, whether they be 
pointers, setters, or spaniels, are those in which the 
species has been kept distinct through many genera- 
tions. Indeed the dogs seem to improve by keeping 
the races distinct, which is an argument in favour of 
the theory that all dogs belonged originally to one 
common stock, and that their habits and qualities 
have been modified by circiunstances. 

CLXXXVII, 

THB DI8TKMPBB IN DOOS. 

Dogs affected with the distemper may generally 
be cured, on its first appearance, with a little flour 
of sulphur given them occasionally in meal and 
milk. 

CLXXXVIII. 

THB MANGE IK DOOS. 

The mange in dogs may be cured in the early 
stage, by giving, (if a large dog) morning and 
ev^ng, a small tea-spoonful of common window- 
glass pounded . as fine as dust^ which may be 
procured at a druggist's. We never knew thi» 
remedy attempted in a case of long standing ; but 
in every instance it has worked a speedy cure in 
recent cases* 
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CLXXXIX. 

PKXVBNTIOM OF THB MANGB IN DOGS. 

Prevention is better than cure. Some old dogs, 
whatever care is taken of them, are liable to the 
mange occasionally : and in dogs where it has once 
appeared, it will sometimes return annually. It is 
contagious, and young dogs cannot always be kept 
out of the way of infection. But, provided they 
are not infected by others, young dogs properly 
treated will never, and old ones yery seldom, be 
afflicted with the mange. By being properly 
treated, we mean their having a sufficient quantity 
of food of a proper description, and a dry, warm 
kennel, in which the straw is frequently changed. 

cxc. 

TBEATMKNT OF DOOS. 

In order to prevent disease, there should always 
be clean water within reach of the dog. And 
during the summer months a tearspoonful of flour 
of sulphur should be given weekly. They should 
not have much animal food in summer, and none in 
its raw state. Where plenty of whey or buttermilk 
can be given dogs, it will not be necessary to give 
them sulphur. In winter their, food must be more 
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substantial. Disease is induced equally by want of 
food as by excess ; but more frequently by food of 
an improper description, or by a wet or dirty 
kennel. 

CXCI. 

ADMINISTERING SULFHUK, ETC. TO DOGS. 

Sulphur may be given in meal and water or meal 
and milk well mixed, until the dogs begin to dis- 
cover it. It will then be necessary to resort to 
some artifice, as must alw^s be the case when ad- 
ministering pounded glass. It may be well worked 
up in butter, fat, or dripping, and enclosed in a 
piece of bread, or placed betweeu two pieces of 
shambles meat, 

CXCII, 



DOGS SHOULD NOT BE TIED UF.- 



Dogs should never be tied up. They should 
have a large yard to range about in. 

CXCIII. 

PATENT CAKTEIDOES, 

We are not partial to patent cartridges. We 
have tried them, but perhaps do not know how to 
use them. They are extremely dangerous when 
they do not burst until fifty, sixty, or a hundred 
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yards fipom the gun. The shoots seldcHn looks 
more than seventy or eighty yards in the line of his 
aim ; but as far as we are able to judge, the patent 
cartridges are sometimes thrown so as to do serious 
mischief much beyond that distance. If they burst 
too soon after leaving the barrel, they will be use- 
less for long shots ; and if they do not break until 
they are thirty yards from the barrel, they will be 
equally useless for killing birds near the shooter. 
Unless they break soon after leaving the barrel, it will 
not be safe to venture on a moor, during the usual 
morning mist, when several parties are using them. 
We have perhaps not given them a fair trial, or we 
might think differently of them. If every cartridge 
could be made to explode at the same distance, they 
might be useful for long shots. We advise the 
shooter who feels inclined to use them, to fire at a 
target with them, before firing at birds. 

CXCIV. 

THX LXFT HAND SHOULB BE PLACKD ON THE GUARD WHEN THE GUK 
IS BKOUGHT UP TO THE SHOULDER. 

Fowling-pieces were formerly made very long and 
heavy. It required some time to take aim with 
them, and the left hand grasped the barrel about 
a foot from the lock. Modem fowling-pieces are, 
in weight and appearance, comparatively pop-guns. 



I 
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First sight has been considered best since copper-caps 
have been used ; and for some time previously that 
was a received opinion with a class of shooters.* It 
has long been usual to caution the young shooter 
against grasping the gun barrel with the left hand : 
that habit having been nearly discontinued, the 
caution is scarcely any longer necessary. The gun 
may be so held steadier by a person aiming at a 
target, but being held by the guard, it may be 
brought up and moved about much quicker. By 
holding the gun at the guard, there is no danger to 
be apprehended from its bursting. A common iron 
barrel may not be more liable to burst than a stub- 
barrel, but there is much less danger to be feared 
from a stub-barrel bursting. When a common iron 
barrel bursts, there is often a rent a third of the 
length of the barrel. 

cxcv. 

THK REFUSE OF THE POWDER MAT BE SCRAPED OUT OF THE BARREL 
WITH AN INSTRUMENT MADE FOR THE PURPOSE. 

A Steel scraper, and afterwards a gun-brush, are 
sometimes used for cleaning barrels, when it is not 

• " In shooting, much depends on a good eye, quickness of co- 
vering, and a smart lock. A person possessing these requisites, 
with proper coolness, might be backed on all occasions against 
any more precise but more dilatory sportsman."— Orienta/ Field 
Sports, vol. ii. p. 77 (1807). 

I 
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convenient to wash them out : but only a portion 
of the leadii^ can be thus got off. It may be con- 
venient to clean barrels thus in the field, after hard 
shooting, but under no other circumstances should 
the shooter attempt to clean a barrel without water. 

CXCVI. 

THE PEKALTIZ8 INIXICTED FOR SHOOTING HEN-PHEASANTS» AND 
FOR OTHER UNTOWARD CASUALTIES, SHOULD BE SMALL, AND IN NO 
CASE BE REMITTED. 

Where game is not slaughtered indiscriminately, 
it is customary to consider persons committing cer- 
tain unsportsmanlike actions, whether done pur- 
posely or accidentally, liable to certain penalties, 
which, however, are seldom exacted on account of 
their being fixed too high. The delinquent thus 
escapes scot-free with a bag-full of hen-pheasants, 
as criminals are acquitted when the punishment is 
out of proportion to the offence. It is the amount 
of the penalty, and that alone, which renders such 
sporting bye-laws a dead letter. At Oakleigh* we 

* Tabh of Fines payable on OakUigh Manor, 

8. d. 

Killing a grey-hen, or hen-pheasant 2 6 

For a second, the same day 7 6 

For a third, forth, fifth, &c. each 10 

Dropping two or more hirds from one barrel 2 6 

Shooting at black-game, red grouse, pheasants, or par- ) 5 li 

tridges on the ground i i 

And for every bird so killed .......v 5 
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inflict penalties on a reduced scale, and never fail to 
enforce payment of them. No excuse whatever 

Killing a bird not in season 5 

Shooting at abird not in season... 2 6 

Shooting at a hare (leverets allowed) between 10th of > o a 

Febniaiyand 1st of September ......) 

Shooting at a snipe between 10th of February and 1 o c 
Ist of August J 

From this table all merely vexatious regulations have been ex- 
punged. It has been altered from time to time so as to become 
practically useful, which, when the fines were larger, it was not. 
We can afford the reader a smile at the smallness of the penal- 
ties ; but let him try if the system does not work weXL In some 
places the usual fine for shooting at a hen-pheasant is half-a- 
guinea. The regulation is objectionable on many grounds. It 
may not be clear whether the bird fired at was a hen — if several 
pheasants rise at once there may be difference of opinion as to 
which bird was fired at — and, further, if there be no doubt that 
a hen was fired at, whether purposely or inadvertently no mat- 
ter, the fine is more than the party are willing to exact for what 
must be presumed to be a mistake ! But when the bird must not 
only be fired at — but be killed, and the fine is only half-a- 
crown, no offender is suffered to escape. There is no other pe- 
nalty in our list which a cautious shot will incur, unless it may 
happen that he will sometimes bring down two partridges with 
one barrel. As shooting a hare on her seat, or a pheasant in a 
tree, does not interfere with the sport of others, the shooter, at 
Oakleigh, is allowed to do so, if he please, (but catch him doing 
so), without incurring any other penalty than a laugh. A 
scale of distances beyond which game, particularly game in cover 
or within a field's breadth of it, should not be fired at, might 
have been added, and a small penalty attached ; but that the un- 
certainty attending the ascertaining the distance at which an object 
moving is fired at, would render the operation of such regula- 
tions impracticable, the time and temper of parties being lost into 
the bargain. The shooter's sense of humanity, and not his fear 
of a penalty being infiicted upon him, should be his guide in esti- 
mating the distance at which he may fire. 

l2 
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avails the person becoming liable. The penalties 
are claimed by the keepers in the field, and must 
be paid on the day they accrue. With the certainty 
of the infliction of the penalty before their eyes, 
shooters at Oakleigh very rarely render themselves 
liable to one, and when they do, it is a mere casualty ; 
and the half-crown, ca* whatever the coin may be, is 
handed over to the nearest keeper or his deputy 
inatanter. Whatever may be the amount of a fine 
levied, two shillings and sixpence go the keepers, 
and the surplus (if any) is deposited in a box kept 
for the purpose, and appropriated in augmentation 
of some local charity-fund. The keepers' half- 
crowns are received by the principal keeper, and 
retained by him until they amount to one pound or 
upwards, and are then divided equally amongst the 
keepers and keepers' assistants. 

CXCVII. 

HOW TO CLEAN THE BARBELS OF A FOWLING-PIECE. 

Although the shooter may not be in the habit of 
cleaning his fowling-piece himself, he' ought to be 
able to instruct a servant how to do so, and until 
the servant is perfectly aufait in the business, the 
operation should be performed under the supervision 
of the master. Moreover, it may happen, to the 
grouse-shcoter especially, that he may have occasion 
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to clean his gun when far from home, accompanied 
only by some raw youth, who knows as much about 
cleaning a fowling-piece as of repairing a church- 
dock. We will suppose the shooter to be at home, 
in his laboratory — some room devoted to mechanical 
purposes, or, at least, used as a depository for 
munitions of war — the armoury. There should be 
a water-pipe brought through the wall, the tap 
being about three feet from the ground. Under 
the tap a small tub or cistern with a tap at the 
bottom, so that the cistern may be emptied at plea- 
sure. The first thing to be done is to set a kettle 
of water on the fire. There should be affixed to 
the side of a bench or table a wooden vice, such as 
is used by carpenters. The barrel and locks must 
then be taken from the stock. The barrel should 
be placed under the tap, so that the water may run 
through it into the cistern. The barrel must remain 
here a few minutes preparatory to its being washed 
out as after directed. While the barrels are in this 
position, the shooter will prepare the cleaning-rod, 
which is an asken-rod, eight or ten inches longer than 
the barrel, and almost thick enough to fill the barrel. 
There must be a hole through it at one end, similar 
in shape to the eye of a needle. A piece of tape or 
linen cloth, about three quarters of an inch broad, 
must be drawn through the hole, and wound once 
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or twice round the rod, for the length of about 
three inches. The rod must have just sufficient 
tape wrapt round it to allow it to move freely in 
the barrel. When the proper quantity of tape is 
ascertained and wound round the end of the rod, it 
may be tied on with very thin strong twine. A less 
troublesome, and perhaps, more effective way, is 
simply to wrap some whipcord or twine round the 
end of the rod, which may be slightly notched to 
prevent the twine from slipping. The barrel must 
then be placed in the vice perpendicularly, and 
screwed fast. Before fastening the barrel in the 
vice, it should be well wrapt round with a piece of 
carpeting, about half a yard wide, which will prevent 
the barrels being compressed ; or it would be better 
that th^ inside of the vice should be cushioned or 
stuffed. When the barrel is thus fixed in the vice, 
a bucket of either hot or cold water must be placed 
under it j and the thick end of the barrel submerged. 
The cleaning-rod must then be used, and the water 
renewed during the operation, until it runs out of 
the barrels perfectly cleai\ During the process, 
the rod should be taken out occaiaonally, and the 
cloth or bord wrapt round the end of it washed in 
clean water. The barrel must then be removed 
from the vice, and placed again in the cistern, now 
empty, and boiling water from the kettle poured so 
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as to run through the barrel. While the barrel is 
hot, it must be again wrapt in carpeting and placed 
in the vice, and the interior rubbed dry with another 
cleaning rod prepared as the former. The barrel 
being dry, a cleaning rod wrapt with flannel must 
be introduced and the flannel renewed, until not a 
particle of dirt remain. A feather, or some light 
substance should be placed against the pivot, and 
the air, being forced down the barrel by the cleaning 
rod, will escape through the passage of the pivot, 
as will be ascertained by the feather moving, if 
there be no obstruction. If there be, the fowling- 
piece must not be put by, until it is removed. The 
flannel round the rod must now be soaked in olive 
oil, and the interior of the barrel rubbed therewith. 
<!^lean, dry flannel must then be introduced, and the 
oil cleared away from the inside of the barrel. The 
barrel must then be taken out of the vice, and the 
outside rubbed with olive oil, which must be par- 
tially rubbed off again with doe skin ofr wash 
leather, while the barrel is warm. The barrel must 
be placed near to the fire, while the stock and lock 
are cleaned. The only cleaning that the stock and 
furniture require, is being wiped with doth dipped 
in olive oil, and afterwards wiped with a clean cloth. 
That part of the stock carved out for the reception 
of the lock-plate, and also the triggers, should be 
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looked at, and any dirt there may happen to be, 
must be removed with a pen-knife. The lock must 
then be rubbed with a piece of clean plate-leather, 
and any particles of rust, powder, or dirt, that may 
be discovered, removed with a pen-knife or needle. 
The whole of the lock may then be oiled, and the 
oil partially wiped away again. A small portion of 
oil should remain, especially about the tumbler and 
soear. The tumbler is the part which goes through 
the lock-plate, and to which the hammer is affixed ; 
the scear is the part which fits or catches into the 
tumbler, and thereby keeps the hammer back, and 
which, when withdrawn, allows the main-spring to 
act ; it is the scear which the trigger presses when 
the gun is fired. The two main points to be at- 
tended to are ; to leave the inside of the barrel per>- 
fectly dry — and the passage through the pivot open. 
This is the manner of cleaning a gun, when every 
convenience is at hand. When put to the shift, a 
gun-rod and some twine, and a bucket of water, 
and some oil, are all that are necessary. 

CXCVIII. 

tHB LOCK or A FOWLZMG-FIBCB SHOULD BB TAKEN TO FIBCBS SEVBBAL 
TIMES DUBXNO THE SHOOTING SEASON. 

A gun-lock should be taken to pieces two or 
three times during the season, and thoroughly 
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cleaned. It is by no means necessary to take it 
to pieces after each day^s use, unless it has been 
soaked with wet. It requires very little trouble 
to keep a lock clean before it has been allowed to 
rust. But, once having become rusty, unless great 
care is taken, the least damp will again corrode it. 

CXCIX. 

ABOUSK SHOULD BB PACKED IN HAMFBBS BXTWBBN LAYERS OF HEATH. 

Grouse, killed in August, should be packed be- 
tween layers of heath in a basket or hamper^ and 
not in a how. In cool weather, grouse, or any other 
kind of birds may be tied together by the neck, 
when sent by a coach, no other protection being 
necessary. In August, grouse should be packed 
up and sent off the day on which they are killed. 
In winter, or in other words, during a frost, no 
such haste is necessary.* 



CC. 



THE SHOOTER SHOULD WEAR STRONG SHOES OR BOOTS. 

Nothing is more necessary to the shooter than 

• ** This game V (spotted grouse) " is often sent from New 
Brunswick to Boston in a frozen state, as in the North it is 
known to be kept hanging throughout the winter, and when 
wanted for use to be taken down* and thawed." — Edinlntrgh 
Journal of Natural History, p. 46. 
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yards firom the gun. The shooter seldcmi looks 
more than seventy or eighty yards in the line of his 
aim ; but as far as we are able to judge, the patait 
cartridges are sometimes thrown so as to do serious 
mischief much beyond that distance. If they burst 
too soon after leaving the barrel, they will be use- 
less for long shots ; and if they do not break until 
they are thirty yards from the barrel, they will be 
equally useless for killing birds near the shooter. 
Unless they break soon after leaving the barrel, it will 
not be safe to venture on a moor, during the usual 
morning mist, when several parties are using them. 
We have perhaps not given them a fair trial, or we 
might think differently of them. If every cartridge 
could be made to explode at the same distance, they 
might be useful for long shots. We advise the 
shooter who feels inclined to use them, to fire at a 
target with them, before firing at birds. 

CXCIV. 

THE LIFT HAVD SHOULD BE PLACED ON THE OUABD WHEN THE OUN 
IS BEOnOHT UP TO THE SHOULDEB. 

Fowling-pieces were formerly made very long and 
heavy. It required some time to take aim with 
them, and the left hand grasped the barrel about 
a foot from the lock. Modem fowling-pieces are, 
in weight and appearance, comparatively pop-guns. 
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First Sight has been considered best since copper-caps 
have been used ; and for some time previously that 
was a received opinion with a class of shooters.* It 
has long been usual to caution the young shooter 
against grasping the gun barrel with the left hand : 
that habit having been nearly discontinued, the 
caution is scarcely any longer necessary. The gun 
may be so held steadier by a person aiming at a 
target, but being held by the guard, it may be 
brought up and moved about much quicker. By 
holding the gun at the guard, there is no danger to 
be apprehended from its bursting. A common iron 
barrel may not be more liable to burst than a stub- 
barrel, but there is much less danger to be feared 
from a stub-barrel bursting. When a common iron 
barrel bursts, there is often a rent a third of the 
length of the barrel. 

cxcv. 

THE REFUSE OF THE FOWDER MAT BE SCRAPED OUT OF THE BARREL 
WITH AN INSTRUMENT MADE FOR THE PURPOSE. 

A Steel scraper, and afterwards a gun-brush, are 
sometimes used for cleaning barrels, when it is not 

* " In shooting, much depends on a good eye, quickness of co- 
vering, and a smart lock. A person possessing these requisites, 
with proper coohness, might be backed on all occasions against 
any more precise but more dilatory sportsman." — Oriental Field 
Sports, vol. ii. p. 77 (1807). 

I 
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convenient to wash them out : but only a portion 
of the leading can be thus got off. It may be con- 
venient to clean barrels thus in the field, after hard 
shooting, but under no other circumstances should 
the shooter attempt to clean a barrel without water. 

CXCVI. 

THE PENALTIES HTFUCTED FOK SHOOTING HSN-PHEASANTS» AVU 
TOU, OTHER UNTOWARD CASUALTIES, SHOULD BE SMALL, AND IN NO 
CASE BE BXMITTBD. 

Where game is not slaughtered indiscriminately, 
it is customary to consider persons committing cer- 
tain unsportsmanlike actions, whether done pur- 
posely or accidentally, liable to certain penalties, 
which, however, are seldom exacted on account of 
their being fixed too high. The delinquent thus 
escapes scot-free with a bag-full of hen-pheasants, 
as criminals are acquitted when the punishment is 
out of proportion to the offence. It is the amount 
of the penalty, and that alone, which renders such 
sporting bye-laws a dead letter. At Oakleigh* we 

* TabU of Fines payable on OaJdfigh Manor, 

Killing a grey-hen, or hen-pheasant 2 6 

For a second, the same day 7 6 

For a third, forth, fifth, &c. each 10 

Dropping two or more birds from one barrel 2 6 

Shooting at black-game, red grouse, pheasants, or par- \ k ^ 

tridges on the ground i i 

And for every bird so killed v.... 5 
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inilict penalties on a reduced scale, and never fail to 

enforce payment of them. No excuse whatever 

8. d. 

Killing a bird not in season 5 

Shooting at a bird not in season.... 2 6 

Shooting at a hare (leverets allowed) between 10th of > or 

February and 1st of September 3 

Shooting at a snipe between 10th of February and 1 q c 
1st of August J 

From this table all merely vexatious regulations have been ex« 
punged. It lias been altered from time to time so as to become 
practically useful, which, when the fines were larger, it was not. 
We can afford the reader a smile at the smallness of the penal- 
ties ; but let him try if the system does not work weU. In some 
places the usual fine for shooting at a hen-pheasant is half-a- 
guinea. The regulation is objectionable on many grounds. It 
may not be clear whether the bird fired at was a hen — if several 
pheasants rise at once there may be difference of opinion as to 
which bird was fired at — and, further, if there be no doubt that 
a hen was fired at, whether purposely or inadvertently no mat- 
ter, the fine is more than the party are willing to exact for what 
must be presumed to be a mistake ! But when the bird must not 
only be fired at — but be killed, and the fine is only half-a. 
crown, no offender is suffered to escape. There is no other pe- 
nalty in our list which a cautious shot will incur, unless it may 
happen that he will sometimes bring down two partridges with 
one barrel. As shooting a hare on her seat, or a pheasant in a 
tree, does not interfere with the sport of others, the shooter, at 
Oakleigh, is allowed to do so, if he please, (but catch him doing 
so), without incurring any other penalty than a laugh. A 
scale of distances beyond which game, particularly game in cover 
or within a field's breadth of it, should not be fired at, might 
have been added, and a small penalty attached ; but that the un- 
certainty attending the ascertaining the distance at which an object 
moving is fired at, would render the operation of such regula- 
tions impracticable, the time and temper of parties being lost into 
the bargain. The shooter's sense of humanity, and not his fear 
of a penalty being inflicted upon him, should be his guide in esti- 
mating the distance at which he may fire. 

Ig 
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convenient to wash them out : but only a portion 
of the leading can be thus got off. It may be con- 
venient to clean barrels thus in the field, after hard 
shooting, but under no other circumstances should 
the shooter attempt to clean a barrel without water. 

CXCVI. 

THE PENALTIES lyiTJCTED FOK SHOOTING HEN-PHEASANTS» AND 
TOB. OTHER UNTOWARD CASUALTIES, SHOULD BE SMALL, AND IN NO 
CASE BE RBMITTBD. 

Where game is not slaughtered indiscriminately, 
it is customary to consider persons committing cer- 
tain unsportsmanlike actions, whether done pur- 
posely or accidentally, liable to certain penalties, 
which, however, are seldom exacted on account of 
their being fixed too high. The delinquent thus 
escapes scot-free with a bag-full of hen-pheasants, 
as criminals are acquitted when the punishment is 
out of proportion to the offence. It is the amount 
of the penalty, and that alone, which renders such 
sporting bye-laws a dead letter. At Oakleigh* we 

* Table of Fines payable on Oaklngh Memor. 

Killing a grey-hen, or hen-pbeasant 2 6 

For a second, the same day 7 6 

For a third, forth, fifth, &c. each * 10 

Dropping two or more birds from one barrel 2 6 

Shooting at black-game, red grouse, pheasants, or par- ) 56' 

tridges on the ground » i 

And for every bird so killed v 5 
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inflict penalties on a reduced scale, and never fail to 
enforce payment of them. No excuse whatever 

8. d. 

Killing a bird not in season 5 

Shooting at abird not in season..... 2 6 

Shooting at a hare (leverets allowed) between 10th of > or 

February and 1st of September 3 

Shooting at a snipe between 10th of February and 1 q a 
1st of August J 

From this table all merely vexatious regulations have been ex« 
punged. It lias been altered from time to time so as to become 
practically useful, which, when the fines were larger, it was not. 
We can afford the reader a smile at the smallness of the penal- 
ties ; but let him try if the system does not work weH In some 
places the usual fine for shooting at a hen-pheas&nt is half-a- 
guinea. The regulation is objectionable on many grounds. It 
may not be clear whether the bird fired at was a hen — if several 
pheasants rise at once there may be diflference of opinion as to 
which bird was fired at — and, further, if there be no doubt that 
a hen was fired at, whether purposely or inadvertently no mat- 
ter, the fine is more than the party are willing to exact for what 
must be presumed to be a mistake ! But when the bird must not 
only be fired at — but be killed, and the fine is only half-a. 
crown, no offender is suffered to escape. There is no other pe- 
nalty in our list which a cautious shot will incur, unless it may 
happen that he will sometimes bring down two partridges with 
one barrel. As shooting a hare on her seat, or a pheasant in a 
tree, does not inteifere with the sport of others, the shooter, at 
Oakleigh, is allowed to do so, if he please, (but catch him doing 
so), without incurring any other penalty than a laugh. A 
scale of distances beyond which game, particularly game in cover 
or within a field's breadth of it, should not be fired at, might 
have been added, and a small penalty attached ; but that the un. 
certainty attending the ascertaining the distance at which an object 
moving is fired at, would render the operation of such regula- 
tions impracticable, the time and temper of parties being lost into 
the bargain. The shooter's sense of humanity, and not his fear 
of a penalty being inflicted upon him, should be his guide in esti- 
mating the distance at which he may fire. 

ig 
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finishing lesson should be given by the breakers to 
dogs, from eight to twelve months old, intended for 
partridge shooting, that is, the finishing lesson 
before shooting over them. Snipes and leverets are 
killed this month. 

ccxv. 



Partridge-shooting is now in perfection for those 
who like to take things easily. It is followed 
chiefly in stubble, potatoe and turnip fields. Hares 
may be killed in September. The keeper or 
breaker should shoot over young dogs about a fort- 
night. A dog may be taught more in a fortnight 
in September than in two of the winter months. 
So may the young shooter learn more this month 
than in any other. 



CCXVI. 



OCfTOBXB,. 



All kinds of game that can be met with are in 
season this month. The woods are generally too 
full of underwood, and the foliage is too dense to 
allow the shooter to beat comfortably or to obtain 
many shots, until towards the end of the month- 
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Many pheasants are found on the outskirts and 
under bushy hedges near fields of potatoes, or high 
stubbles. Cocks arrive on the moors in the begin- 
ning of October, and in the woods near the end. 
Snipes also arrive in abundance. 

CCXVII. 

NOVEMBER. 

Cover-shooting is now in perfection, cocks are 
abundant, and pheasants well-grown. The trees 
are leafless, and the woods somewhat trodden. Par- 
tridges are wild ; but the shooter will find more 
hares this month in the open fields than earlier in 
the season, and snipes are more plentiful. As the 
leaves fall, hares leave the covers. 

CCXVIIL 

DECEMBER. 

Shooting this month is similar that of last month. 
Large shot is now indispensable, game is not only 
wild, but strong, and well-protected with feathers 
or fur. Black-game shooting ends on the 10th, 
and grouse-shooting on the 20th. 
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CCXIX. 

A SKRCH or &ULI8 AND UBOULATIOV8 EXTSRED mTO IN RESPECT OF 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MOORS. 

When a party of shooters become subscribers to, 
or lessees of the right of shooting on a moor, a set 
of rules and regulations should be agreed to and 
printed. The following are a few rules, some of 
which are such as in any case should be adopted. 
Of course the rules wiU depend on the agreement 
of the parties, and on local and other circumstances. 
Some of the following rules are inconsistent with 
otiiers of them. A party will find no difficulty in 
selecting such of them as will meet their own case, 
of altering others, or of adding such ; as without 
a knowledge of the agreement of the parties, could 
not be anticipated. 

1. 

^^ A. B. shall be treasurer and paymaster, and 
shall have the sole management of the moors, so 
far as he is not restrained by these rules. 

" Each subscriber shall pay to the treasurer 
£S.O. on or before the first day of July in each 
year. 
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3. 

" All expenses attending preserving game shall 
be borne equally by each subscriber. 

4. 

^^ Each subscriber shall be equally liable to the 
expenses of prosecuting trespassers, or any other 
law expenses incurred in respect of the moors. 

6. 

" A meeting of the subscribers, convened by the 
treasurer, shall be held on the 20th of July in each 
year, at which meeting subscribers may vote by 
proxy ; and if all parties and proxies present agree, 
these rules may be altered. At this meeting the 
treasurer shall state whether he proposes any altera- 
tion in the watching and regulation of the moors, 
and any proposition relative thereto made by him 
or any other party present, which shall be agreed 
to by a majority of parties and proxies present, 
shall be adopted: and at this meeting the trea- 
surer'^s accounts shall be audited. 

6. 
** The treasurer shall pay to Lord of the Manor 
the reserved rent, and after payment thereof and 
of all other expenses attending the moors, shall at 
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the annual meeting remind to the subscribers the 
overplus, or call upon them for the deficiency. 

7. 

** On the death or retirement of any subscriber, 
another may be admitted in his stead ; but the 
number of subscribers shall not exceed ten. 

8. 

*'^ Each new subscriber shall pay ^10. on his 
entrance, in addition to his annual subscription. 

9. 

*^ None but subscribers shall sport on the two 
first days of the season, on any pretence whatever. 

10. 

" No subscriber shall be allowed to shoot by 
proxy ; but each subscriber may allow a friend 
four days shooting in each season. 

11. 

" The Lord of the Manor shall be allowed three 
days shooting in each season. 

12. 

" After the 22d of August, the gamekeeper of 
the Lord of the Manor shall be allowed one day^s 
shooting, in each month, during the season. 
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13. 

'' No person, except a subscriber, shall fire a 
gun on the moors without previously giving notice 
to the keeper, who shall enter the names of every 
person, except subscribers, shooting, in a book 
kept for the purpose, and to be produced at the 
annual meeting. 

14. 

" No gun shall be fired before six o'clock in the 
morning on the 12th and 18th of August, nor 
before eight o'clock in the morning, nor after five 
in the afternoon on any other day, either by 
subscribers, their friends, or the gamekeepers. 

16. 

^^ No person shall kill more than twenty brace 
of grouse, nor than five brace of black-game in 
any one day. 

16. 

" No grey-hens shall be killed by any party on 
pain of forfeiting to the keeper one guinea for each 
old bird, and half a guinea for each poult. 

17. 

" If any keeper in the employ of the subscribers 
shall be detected killing a grey hen, the circum- 
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Stance must be commuDieated to the treasurer, who 
shall overlook the same if he is of opinion that it 
was done accidentally. If it appear to have been 
done purposely or be often repeated, the keeper 
must be discharged. 

18. 

^^ The treasurer shall engage a keeper, whose 
sole duty will be to watch the moor, and a certain 
number of men shall be kept in constant pay, ready 
to assist the keeper by night or day when he may 
require their services. Between the 20th of July 
and the 1st of September,, and between the 5th of 
November and the 25th of February, he shall have 
three assistants, some of whom shall be constantly 
on duty. 

19. 

" The keeper shall shoot for the subscribers on 
such times, and under such regulations, as shall 
be agreed upon at the annual meeting. The keeper 
shall shoot four extra days for the treasurer, as a 
remuneration for his trouble. 

20. 

" Any subscriber infringing these rules shall be 
no longer treated as a member.*" 
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ccxx. 

ENUMERATION OF SEVERAL CAUSES WHT STRANGERS ARE DISAP- 
POINTED ON THEIR FIRST VISIT TO THE MOORS, AND SEVERAL PAR- 
TICULARS WHICH DISTINGUISH THE TTRO. 

We conclude with a hint for the benefit of our 
metropoKtan friends, who are requested to notice, 
that we have often met with shooters who professed 
to be acquainted with every gunmaker and to have 
fired in every gallery in London, and talked of kill- 
ing pigeons at Battersea, and partridges on my 
Lord Battue^s preserves. They were extremely 
sensitive of being thought green; although ten 
minutes acquaintance with Uiemon a Scottish moor 
would betray them. The pivots of the fifty-guinea 
gun are stopped — the caps will not fit — a brace of 
dogs which cost twenty guineas, will not point 
grouse ; one of them scours the country half a mile 
in advance, and the other will not suffer a bird to 
remain on the gi-ound that he can put up. The 
dogs are thrashed ; one of them turns sulky, the 
other dashes away full cry after sheep, or cattle. 
Birds are wild, and the shooter has no shot larger 
than No. 5. His shoes cling to his feet, like so 
much whit-leather. It is excessively hot, he is 
overladen with shot, and his Indian-rubber gaiters 
will not absorb the perspiration, or suffer it to eVa- 
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porate, his stockings are consequently soaked with 
wet. He is, when the sun shines, half roasted, and 
when clouded, half starved : or he is lightly clothed 
and caught in a thunder shower. He wears thin 
stockings, and is footsore. There is a fashion in 
all things : our dandies assume a negligence in their 
morning dress, a negligence not accidental^ but as 
carefully studied as the tie of the evening cravat. 
So the beau idkal of a sportsman, as regards dress, 
is carefully studied, and the new-comer is inevitably 
marked by some absurdity in this way, but his 
tout ensemble is soon metamorphosed amongst bogs, 
berries and peat-holes, and he is too late made 
aware that he ought to have bestowed a thought on 
his comfort and convenience, rather than on his dress. 
Should he have the luck to wing a bird, he does 
not know how to kill it, he strives to strangle it by 
the neck, instead of knocking the back of its head 
against the gun-stock. His manner of putting it 
into his bird-bag or pocket betrays him ; instead of 
putting its head under that wing which is not shot, 
or covering the head, if shot, with paper or heath, 
he tumbles the bird in in any form ; but he is most 
puzzled at getting a hare into his shooting-coat 
pocket, ten to one the hind legs stand out in front \ 
The proper way is to gather the four legs together, 
and to drop the hare in, so that it lies on its back 
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with its head in front ; it- should be dropt into the 
pocket so that the head should be the last part to 
go in. A couple of cocks, and a leash of hares are, 
in his vocabulary, a brace of woodcocks, and a 
brace and a half of hares. He tires himself with 
walking to the ground, beating useless tracts. He 
kills himself in the early morning by walking 
beyond his strength, or if not, he most effectually 
accomplishes that object in the hot sun at noon ; and 
he is not only incapable of following up the sport 
in the afternoon, but he feels exhausted the. next 
morning. If he can house himself comfortably, the 
best thing he can do will be to sleep from eleven till 
three. A grouse-shooter, to do his work properly, 
must have been long in training before the opening 
day.* Our Hints have now 

died into an echo. 

* In comparison with giouse-shootingy all other sport is mere 
piay. Never since the days of 

Nimrod the founder 

Of empire and diaae. 
Who made the woods wonder, 

And quake for thefar race, 

has any sport been followed that requires greater personal exer- 
tion. Woodcock-shooting approaches nearest to it in difficulty 
and labour ; but the latter is generally pursued near home by 
some son of Pan, who, while Dash and Flora, and Dart and Dido 
are scouring the brambles, is ruminating on the advice of the 
Scotch laird to his son, as related by Sir W. Scott, himself a planter, 
a naturalist, and a true specimen of a British sportsman, ** Be 

K 
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A word and we have done. Every visitor here 
is equally lord of the domain with its possessor. 
We form our own parties, and are joined or not, 
as occasion suits, by our host. And in return for 
the hospitality that has welcomed us, and which 
still reigns in the old Hall of Oakleigh,* after the 
good, old English fashion, we, his friends, at 
Oakleigh assembled, anxious that all the world 
should be made acquainted with the doings here 
done, make known these his and our Hints on 
Shooting ! 

vivant bex £t begina. 



aye stiddiig in « tree Jfock — iX will be (nKtwing whilst you ture 
ileeping." 

* The Code concludes with an allusion to the unanimity and 
good-fellowship that reigns at Qal^eigh. We cannot better con- 
clude our editorial labours than with a few words from the 
eloquent prefiice to Mr. Mudie's woric on British Birds: " In the 
city, people of dilkMat lanks aland soQwling and api^n $ but when 
they go to hunt, to fish, or to any other sport or oecupation ia tile 
fields, they are fellows. Natwe thua BMikes brotherhood ; and if 
all mankind would study nature^ att manldad would be brothers !*' 
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